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CHARLES SEALSFIELD AS A REALIST 


NorMaN L. WILLEY 
University of Michigan 


That Sealsfield was a realist before the emergence of the realistic 
school is a frequent statement which no one has attempted to deny. Mi- 
losch Djordjewitsch* very well sums up the general opinion when he states: 
“Die Arbeiten, welche Sealsfields Naturschilderung behandeln, heben mit 
Nachdruck sein starkes Streben nach Realistik hervor (Schulz S. 40 ff.; 
Hackel S. 5 und 87, Diez S. 188 ff.).? Bei allen Ubertreibungen mit Licht 
und Farbe, bei aller gelegentlichen Phantastik, liegt seinen Schilderungen 
doch eine genaue Beobachtung zugrunde. Gleichviel in welche Regionen 
die Landschaft gehort, gleichviel ob erhaben oder nicht, sie soll vor allem 
genau beschrieben werden. Man darf mit ziemlicher Sicherheit annehmen, 
daB Sealsfield ausschlieBlich das beschrieben, was er in der Wirklichkeit 
gesehen hat. Denn wahrscheinlich beniitzte er fiir seine Schilderungen 
nicht nur ein einziges Mal (wie am Anfang des “Virey”) Aufzeichnungen 
eines Tagebuches, die an Ort und Stelle gemacht wurden, sondern er hat 
diese Arbeitsweise sicher 6fters angewandt. Auch der Umstand, daB 
Sealsfield sich in seinen Skizzen und Romanen (mit wenigen unbedeuten- 
den Ausnahmen, wie etwa der Abschnitt “Callao” im “Kajiitenbuch”) nur 
in denjenigen Gegenden bewegt, die er aus Erfahrung kennt — Osten und 
Siiden der Union und Mexiko — bestarkt die obige Ansicht.” 


The most unequivocal claim to realism that Sealsfield himself makes 
is in his statement to Kertbeny: “.. . als ich meine . . . Werke nieder- 
schrieb . . . damals waren sie . . . so realistisch wahr in jedem Worte, wie 
nur eine der seither erfundenen Photographien.”* His works on the 
Louisiana and Texas country and on Mexico are painfully didactic with 
copious footnotes that translate or comment everything exotic; the Mex- 
ican novels even have long didactic appendices. In addition Sealsfield takes 


1 Djordjewitsch, Milosch. Charles Sealsfields Auffassung des Amerikanertums und 
seine literarhistorische Stellung. 1931, Forschungen zur Literaturgeschichte, Weimar. 

2Schultz, P. Die Schilderung exotischer Natur im deutschen Roman, mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung von Charles Sealsfield. Diss. Miinster, 1913. 

Hackel, Oskar. Die Technik der Naturschilderung in den Romanen von Charles 
Sealsfield. Prager Deutsche Studien, Heft 18, Prague, 1911. 

Diez, Max. Uber die Naturschilderung in den Romanen Sealsfields. Diss. Wash- 
ington University, 1914. 

3 Kertbeny, K. M. Erinnerungen an Charles Sealsfield. Leipzig, 1864. 
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Fenimore Cooper to task for his lack of realism in I, 196, and in the pref- 
ace to Morton, p. 15.* 

Sealsfield’s opportunities for personal observation of the country of 
which he is supposed to give so realistic a description cannot be checked 
with data outside his own statements. According to his own words he 
was at least three times in Louisiana and made a visit to Mexico as well as 
spent some time in New York and Pennsylvania. Commentators from 
Faust ° to the present have vied with each other in determining Sealsfield’s 
itineraries and stops; however, aside from a few letters dated in N. Y. and 
Penn. there is no external evidence to prove his whereabouts.* This is, 
of course, quite natural, the man was a fugitive from a monastery and 
was forced carefully to avoid betraying his identity and his movements. 

The purpose of this article is to examine some of the allegedly realistic 
works to determine to what extent they deserve the name. 


In Siiden und Norden, Ill, 456 ff. Sealsfield has a norte blowing and 
a violent rain falling in June a short distance from Vera Cruz on the way 
to Jalapa: “... es goB wie aus Schlauchen vom Himmel herab; und dazu 
pfiff der Norte so schneidend kalt, daB meine guten Landsleute trotz 
Jugend und Mantel und Punschbowle sich kaum des Froéstelns erwehren 
konnten.” Two pages later he causes the weather to clear: “. . . eine 
Minute zuvor war alles kalt und frostig und erstarrt, jetzt dampfte alles 
in den gliihenden, versengenden Strahlen der Nachmittagssonne.” This is, 
of course, a wild flight of the imagination; had he been realistic or had 
he read Humboldt’s Essai Politique, he would have enlarged less on the 
norte, which only blows occasionally from October to March and does 
not have a freezing temperature. 

In III, 66 Sealsfield describes the coming of dawn in the Red River 
region in Louisiana. The transition from darkness of night to brilliant 
sunshine occupies only fifteen minutes! He declares that day “.. . auf 
einmal und so urplotzlich hereinbricht . . . keine Dimmerung, kein Zwie- 
licht . . . keine Viertelstunde . . . als alles in der tiefsten Ruh begraben 
lag, nun saust, schwirrt es an allen Ecken und Enden.” He had, of course, 
read of the lack of twilight in equatorial regions and allowed his lively 
imagination to play with a region that he had probably never seen.’ In 
the same region he records that on one day the weather was so sultry 
that the hero changed his shirt eight times and the thermometer stood 
at 77°! (III, 89). 

Sealsfield had never seen Mexico, in. spite of the interesting Mexican 
itinerary that Faust reconstructs from his works. He conceives of the 

4 Quotations from Sealsfield are from the third edition of his works, Stuttgart, 
1846, except those from Siiden und Norden, which are from the Stuttgart edition of 
1842. References without title are to the Lebensbilder. 


5 Faust, A. B. Charles Sealsfield, Weimar, 1897. 


6 Cf. collected letters in Faust. 
7 It is —- that in Cajtitenbuch Il, 240 the dawn in Havana comes slowly: 
“Der erwachende Tag, wie er sich allmalig im lauter werdenden Leben verkiindigte 


” 
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place as lying on a slope, for in Virey I, 19 he refers to the upper suburbs 
and the lower ones (aus den oberen Vorstadten . . . aus den unteren) 
although the whole city lies on a dead level. He also describes the sub- 
terranean dungeons of the palace of the Virrey and of two prisons, al- 
though the slightest acquaintance with the City of Mexico would have 
shown him that there is not a cellar anywhere. Indeed the town was 
largely built on piles and until the final completion of the Tajo de 
Nochistongo under Porfirio Diaz it was periodically subjected to inunda- 
tions, boats plied the streets and the ground floors, not to mention cellars, 
were not habitable. 

In like manner he causes two Louisiana planters to return from a stay 
in New York in a one-horse gig via Virginia and Florence, Ala. At that 
time such a trip would have been impossible, only an impractical dreamer 
with no conception of actual conditions would have conceived it; and 
Sealsfield’s absurdity is only due to the fact that when he looked at the 
map he found Florence almost on a straight line from New York to 
Alexandria. 

Another wild flight of the imagination is to be found in Siiden und 
Norden (I, 45) where he tells that an American regularly drove a herd 
of mules from Missouri “Tausende von Meilen durch die wilden Prairies 
und Indianer nach Mexico.” He also says in Virey I, 28 that the mule is 
the common beast of burden in Mexico. Not only this, but in Siéiden und 
Norden III, 439, 443 he presents a company of 100 American mule drivers 
in Jalapa who have delivered their herds in Mexico. Again this is not 
realism but a tale worthy of Miinchhausen. 

Sealsfield’s imagination runs to lofty snow-clad mountains in Mexico 
and he packs his scenery full of them regardless of the season of the year. 
In Siiden und Norden v.1 he again and again gives enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of the white mountain ranges and peaks. However there are only 
three mountain peaks in Mexico that are snow-clad and these would have 
been invisible from the Oaxaca-Chiapas border where the view is localized. 
In addition the time was at the beginning of the rainy season when not 
even a white spot would have been left anywhere on the visible mountains. 

Another delight of Sealsfield is flowering trees. These he puts into 
his landscape regardless of the season, e. g. he has magnolias flowering in 
cotton-picking time in V, 308, in late autumn in I, 103 and on Oct. 5 in 
III, 166. The magnolia, however, blooms in early Spring, and spends the 
rest of the warm weather in maturing its fruit. 

Chateaubriand has been derided because he tells of bears that become 
intoxicated from eating American grapes. Sealsfield had read the French 
author, apparently; for he imitates him with robins! In I, 154 he tells of 
the China trees (now usually called Tree of Paradise in the North) which 
form such a delightful sight “mit ihren weiBen Bliithen und gelblichen 
Beeren, die die ganze Baumkrone bedecken, und sich im Verlaufe weniger 
Wochen réthen, wo sie dann Millionen glanzender Rubinen gleichen, den 
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Robbins zum Labsal und Verderben. Tausende dieser treuherzigen Thiere 
schwarmen dann und nisten an neblichten Herbstmorgen in dem Ge- 
zweige, und ertranken im Safte der Beeren ihre winzigen Sinne, und 
purzeln umher, und treiben narrisches Zeug, — die lieblichsten Trunken- 
bolde, die man nur sehen kann.” This is wild imagination; for the China 
tree has purplish flowers, the “berries” do not appear at the same time 
with the flowers nor do they turn red, and, of course, no one ever saw 
a robin get inebriated from a fruit that has not fermented.*® 


Sealsfield is impressed with the tropical liana and employs it in any- 
thing but the realistic way his critics claim for him. He has his Mexican 
heroine chase her lover (Siiden und Norden, 1,126) “durch Agaven und 
Lianen, durch Cactusse und Mimosen.” The lianas do not grow in cactus 
patches, of course, they need water to exist. Incidentally the cactus that 
Sealsfield describes in Siiden und Norden, II,6 does not fulfill the re- 
quirements for realism: “Cactusse, die mit ihren fiinfzehn Fu8 hohen und 
fiinf bis sechs FuB dicken Stammen dreibig vierzig Fu8 emporstarrten;” 
but it is the Louisiana lianas that best show how little photographic ac- 
curacy there was in Sealsfield’s description. In II, 43 a traveller on a 
Mississippi boat sees “ungeheure Lianen” on the shore, in IV, 232 “Lianen 
rissen . . . unsere Kleider,” in V, 41 Nathan penetrates a cypress swamp 
on the Red River where there were “Schlingpflanzen mit Dornen ohne 
MaB und Ziel, die euch ohne Messer und Axt in Fetzen gerissen . . . ” 
and in V, 307 in the same region the travellers found “die ungeheuren 
Stamme so durchflochten mit Lianen und wilden Reben, daB, trotz der 
heiBen Nachmittagssonne, kein Strahl in diese nachtliche Dunkelheit zu 


dringen vermochte.”’ 
The only example of a liana to be found in any Louisiana forest is 


the grapevine,’ which Sealsfield associates with his terrifying jungle plants 


in the last quotation. 

The banana palm also should have been a fairly distinct picture for 
anyone who had been in the tropics. However, Sealsfield had never seen 
it; he tells of it only from his vivid imagination, for him it is something 
like the cocoanut palm; for in Siiden und Norden, Il, 110 he proposes to 


8 The acumen of a scholar praising Sealsfield’s realism may be judged from 
Schultz, op. cit. p.41: “Wahrend Chateaubriand die Landschaft mit Flamingos, Rei- 
hern, Papageien und von Trauben berauschten Baren belebt, stellt Sealsfield die Natur- 
treue stets tiber die kiinstliche Wirkung und verzichtet auf alles bloB schmiickende 
Beiwerk zugunsten des Wirklichen und Characteristischen . . . so verdienen die Na- 
turschilderungen Sealsfields den Vorzug der Naturwahrheit.” 

® How uncritical a literary critic can be is illustrated by the fact that Hackel, 
who praised Sealsfield’s exact description, quotes with approval a passage from Die 
Legitimen: “ ... der wilden Rebe . . . , die aufschieBt vom Grunde, sich am Stamme 
aufhangt und zum Gipfel hinanrankt, wieder herabsteigt, um dem nachsten Stamme 
sich zuzuwenden, und so von der Mangrove zur Myrthe, von der Magnesie zum 
Pawpaw, vom — zum Tulpenbaum kriechend, eine groBe, endlose Laube 
bildet.” Perhaps such a predatory grapevine that comes down out of a tree after it 
has climbed it and looks around for another tree to climb, would not be ashamed of 
associating with a mangrove and a tulip oak at the same time, but in real life grape- 
vines do not behave in this way and the two trees do not live in the same region. 
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hang a man from one of these “trees”: “Ehe ein Tag vergeht, zappelt Ihr 
an einem schlanken Bananenbaume.” 

Like many another traveller who has never seen it he tells of the 
splendor of the Southern Cross. In reality it is so inconspicuous that one 
has to learn where to look for it, and from the place and at the time when 
he has his travellers fall in adoration before it (Oaxaca in June) it would 
be hardly visible on the very edge of the horizon. However, Sealsfield 
relates S. u. N. I, 163: “Da stand es, das Kreuz des Siidens, hoch und hehr 
und colossal, géttlich flammend im endlosen schwarzen Himmelsraume, 
in weiter Ferne das Sternbild des Schiffes Argo und weiter driiber der 
Centaur .. . nur der kleine und grofe Ursus (sic) noch zu Schauen, vor 
dem gottlichen Gestirn gleichsam auf den Knieen liegend, buchstablich 
auf den Knieen liegend, die Erde beriihrend in Anbetung, vergehend — 
vor dem hohen iiberwindenden Kreuze, das sich so gottlich, mild, ver- 
sohnend herauf und heriiberneigte!” 

Far from “touching the earth in adoration” before the Southern Cross 
Ursa Major would be 50° above the horizon. Of the two constellations 
the Bear is incomparably more striking. Nevertheless this has impressed 
the acute literary critics (for its realism, no doubt), e.g. Emil Soffé: 
Charles Sealsfield, Briinn, 1922 p. 23 remarks: “Das wertvollste an diesem 
Werke ist das Naturbild, das er entwirft — Schénheitstrunken verweilt 
sein Auge bei dem imposanten Naturspiel, das ihn alles andere vergessen 
macht. Diese Trunkenheit wird hier zur Verziickung . . . und erreicht 
wohl in dem Roman “Siiden und Norden” den Hohepunkt, wenn die 
Reisenden beim Anblicke des Kreuzes des Siidens in die Knie sinken und, 
in inbriinstiger Andacht erschauernd, aus tiefstem Innern aufjauchzen: 
“Glory to God and his son!” Victor Hamburger: Sealsfield-Postl, Vienna, 
1879, p. 36 has also taken this for a genuine experience: “Thus died the 
man... over whose head flamed the Cross of the South.” 

Realistic indeed the critics must consider the battle between the 
American tourists and the “ostrus humanus” or “Menschenaffe” as de- 
scribed in Siiden und Norden, v.II. Page 55 ff. we find a description of 
one of these formidable creatures, which the party killed: “Der K6rper 
war bis auf den Schweif, der das Sitzfleisch zierte, ganz der eines Men- 
schen, und gleich vollkommen dem eines ausgewachsenen starken Mannes, 
ja so nahe streifte er an die menschliche Grinzlinie, daB wir trotz der 
feierlichen Versicherungen der Indianer noch zweifelhaft blieben, ob wir 
nicht einen in Felle gekleideten Prariehunter getédtet, denn die Ziige 
verrieten so gar nichts vom tierischen Instinkte, geradezu menschliche 


Leidenschaften.” 

A foot-note II, 62 mentions the animal in the words: “ .. . in Yucatan 
und dem daranstoBenden Teile Oaxaca, jedoch, wo der hier beschriebene 
Menschenaffe — ostrus humanus — allein vorkommt — ,” and a later pas- 
sage of the text again speaks gravely of the creature (III, 60); “Woher 
sonst die ungeheuren Affen, die — ich bin iiberzeugt — von der Species 
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ostrus humanus seyn miissen, die bloB zwischen Oaxaca, Yucatan und 
Guatimala zu finden sind.” 

Faust at any rate takes this for a genuine adventure. He states (p. 
129): “Das Tagebuch, welches der Dichter wahrend seiner Reise in 
Mexico 1828 fiihrte, dient diesem Roman (S. u. N.) als Grundlage,” and 
on p. 131 he refers soberly to the adventure with the “ostrus humanus”: 
“... durch Verrat werden sie in einen Mosquito-Sumpf gelockt, in wel- 
chem sie durch Menschen-Affen . . . iiberfallen werden .. .” 

Of course, there is no such thing as an “ostrus humanus” and the tale 
is to be traced to a fabulation of Clavijero in his Storia di Messico. There 
is not and there never has been an anthropoid ape in all America, the 
realistic Sealsfield was spinning a Miinchhausen tale, and if Dr. Hackel 
ever read this a glance at his Brockhaus would have made him hesitate to 
write that Sealsfield “beschreibt nur das, was er wirklich gesehen — und 
zwar nicht nur gesehen — sondern genau beobachtet hat.” '° 

Sealsfield sometimes contradicts himself in his realistic descriptions of 
nature. Thus, in Die Vereinigten Staaten he gives a very good description 
of Spanish moss, probably because the printed description he used was 
correct. But when he wrote the Cajiitenbuch he did not take pains to con- 
sult any printed authority and gave his fancy free rein in describing a 
plant he had never seen; Cajtitenbuch, I, 283-4 gives a realistic (?) account 
of his great live oak. It was forty feet from the ground to the first 
branches and from these Spanish moss hung down to the ground so thick 
that it was necessary to tear it apart in order to get under the tree. Inside 
it was half dark like the interior of a cathedral. However, Spanish moss 
seldom hangs in streamers six feet in length in sober fact, and, as it is an 
air plant it does not grow in thick masses. 

Paul Schultz, Op. Cit. p. 77 states that Sealsfield “ . . . mit dem klaren 
ruhigen Blick des einfachen Farmers — und als solcher hatte der Dichter 
ja wirklich eine gliickliche Zeit zugebracht — mit realistischer, nicht 
poetisch gesteigerter Scharfe der Beobachtung gibt er uns hier Bilder der 


Natur,...” 

A few examples will show whether this assertion is justified. In I, 226 
Sealsfield relates that George Howard’s cotton in the Red River planta- 
tion was already of a man’s height in June. Cotton, however, is never 
so high, one has to bend over to pick it and no farmer would wish for 
cotton that took all the strength of the soil for the bush. In II, 228 we 
read that Kentucky is a country “wo sie die Rinder mit griinem Cotton- 
samen miasten.” Certainly no farmer would have written such nonsense; 
green cotton seeds would have been in unripe bolls and to secure them 
for fodder would have been an impossible task, while ripe cotton seeds 
were at that time dumped into the streams as useless. 

In V, 305 we have a mention of an interesting method of rapidly 

10 Cf, Hackel, op. cit. p. 19: “Sealsfield erfiillt vor allem die erste Bedingung einer 


realistischen Schilderung, namlich er beschreibt nur was er wirklich gesehen — und 
zwar nicht nur einmal gesehen — sondern genau beobachtet hat.” 
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maturing maize ears, but it is a method that would never occur to a farmer. 
“Weiter trafen wir auf ein anderes (Feld) mit Walschkorn, dessen Kolben 
von den Hiilsen entblésst, um schneller zu reifen, uns ob ihrer Grésse in 
Erstaunen setzten.” The notion that a planter would husk his unripe corn 
on the stalk reveals a childish ignorance of farming; such exposed ears 
would be ruined. 

In III, 85 we read that on Howard’s plantation there were eaten “ge- 
bratene Kartoffeln, die ein Luxusartikel sind, da sie aus Irland eingefiihrt 
werden.” Certainly a farmer would have raised his own potatoes in 
Rapides Parish, and the idea of importing them from Ireland is only the 
idea of a closet recluse who was misled by the distinctive adjective in 
Irish potatoes and had nothing more than an academic notion of farming. 

In a curious passage in Cajtitenbuch 1, 32 Sealsfield shows that he is 
unaware of how essentially different the potato and the sweet potato are. 
He says: “.. . der Boden von Texas hat das Eigentiimliche, daB er ge- 
pflanzte Kartoffeln bei der ersten Ernte halb, bei der zweiten aber ganz 
siiB, also als Pataten, wiedergibt.” This is, of course, one of the old wife’s 
tales current in the North. Had Sealsfield ever been a farmer he would 
have known all about sweet potatoes, for they were a staple article of food 
easily raised, and Irish potatoes were almost as common. 

Perhaps the strangest bit of nature faking that Sealsfield performs 
with the vegetable world is in the two mentions (IV, 12 and IV, 352) of 
orange and lemon trees growing beside the Menou house which sent their 
branches through the French blinds and matured their fruit inside a room, 
so that one did not have to go outside to pick it. 

Most amusing to anyone who knows anything about a farm is Seals- 
field’s realism in Die Vereinigten Staaten, where he states that he regularly 
fed his horse half a bushel of oats every night, and in a note says that a 
bushel contains ninety pounds! 

It is evident that Dr. Schultz was no farmer himself or had not read 
Sealsfield carefully. 

Two references to American wild life reveal clearly how much Seals- 
field was accustomed to limit himself to what he had really seen himself, 
how little he limited himself to reality, the photographic exactitude of 
which he boasted to Kertbeny. In III, 338 he refers to the sights of the 
prairies and mentions “eine Horde Prairiedogs oder Wélfe.” To one who 
knew anything of prairie dogs it would never occur to associate these 
harmless burrowing animals with wolves, they are only rodents. More- 
over no one ever saw prairie dogs in a Horde, in their villages each has 
his own burrow and scurries down into it at the approach of danger. 
Sealsfield was deceived by the word dog, prairie dogs, he reasoned, must 
be some kind of wild dog. Another curious mistake of a man who had 
only a literary acquaintance with the country he dealt with is contained 
in III, 227: “sie stieben wie Walschhiihner, unter die der Turkey Buzzard 
eingebrochen, aus einander.” For the information of his German readers 
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Sealsfield appends the footnote: “Turkey Buzzards: Wéalschhiihner- 
Geyer.” As the dog in prairie dog proved etymologically misleading, so 
did buzzard in Turkeybuzzard. Sealsfield thought this must be some 
dreaded enemy of the turkey as the Lammergeier is an enemy of lambs. 

Max Diez, op. cit. p. 199 states that: “Im Grofen und Ganzen schil- 
derte er nur was er selbst gesehen, und er zeichnete genau, wie er es ge- 
sehen. Nicht nur sind seine Angaben iiber Topographie, Klima, Flora und 
Fauna in allem Wesentlichen richtig, nicht nur ist er beflissen, sich der 
Ubertreibung und phantastischen Ausschmiickung zu enthalten, sein In- 
teresse sucht immer das Characteristische, das Schéne wie das Unschone, 
das Anziehende wie das AbstoBende und Widerliche, festzuhalten.” 

It is perhaps just as well that Dr. Diez did not use as an illustration 
any of the preceding examples or the following: 

In I, 170 he repeats the mediaeval fable that snakes cover their food 
with slime before they swallow it: “ ... dem armen Eichhérnchen, das 
von der Moccasinschlange verschlungen wird, zuerst der Kopf und dann 
der Leib, den sie mit ekeligem Schleime iiberzieht, um ihre Beute desto 
leichter hinabzuwiirgen.” Another fable of hoary antiquity is given as 
a matter of fact in III,65, where, among other sounds of the awakening 
plantation, there is heard “. . . Von Ferne her der wunderbare Schwanen- 
gesang.” Both these fables are readily understood in the case of a monk 
who had never ventured farther into the wilds of nature than New York 
and Philadelphia, but they are not at all likely in the case of a Louisiana 
farmer, a world traveller, a phenomenally sharp observer and a man whose 
passion it was to describe only what he had himself observed. 


We should certainly expect realism in the description of the Amer- 
ican slaves, and Djordjewitsch (op. cit. p.110) has assured us that this 
expectation is well founded: “Die ‘Lebensbilder’ zeichnen sich besonders 
durch realistische Eigenschaften aus. So ist die Schilderung der Neger auf 
den Pflanzungen in Louisiana naturgetreu gegeben, schonungslos der kin- 
dischbestiale Charakter und die stupide und miihselige Lebensfiihrung 
der amerikanischen Sklaven. In den ‘Lebensbildern’ befindet sich auch 
die von vielen bewunderte Skizze der Trapper.” 

Sealsfield has in fact comparatively little to say about the physical 
appearance of the slaves, their wooly heads and their scanty clothing are 
what he most frequently mentions. However he does note a thing or 
two which show that all he really knew about the race he had learned 
from the idle tales current in the North. In III, 14 he writes: “Vitell ist 
der Sohn eines alten Afrikaners, mit Pflugscharen statt der Fiisse, und 
einer Gattung Waden, die wie dreipfundige Kanonenkugeln statt hinten 
vorne ansitzen; Lippen, die wie miassig dicke Blutwiirste sich von einem 
Ohr zum anderen ziehen.” In III, 67 he again mentions the peculiar for- 
mation of the Negro leg: “Wo Ihr hinschaut, Gurkenbeine, an welchen 
die Waden statt hinten, vorne wie angeklext sitzen.” 

Of course, it is unnecessary to remark that the negro musculature is 


a 
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the same as that of the white man and that his mouth opens no farther 
toward the ears than that of any other race; only the minstrel show nig- 
gers ever looked like Sealsfield’s description. Considering also that the 
blacks outnumbered the whites in Louisiana one feels some doubt as to 
the author’s powers of observation, to say nothing of his realism. 


But this is not all; for in II, 242 he repeats another Northern fable 
about the abnormal hardness of a Negro’s head. One black strikes another 
over the head with a club “ .. . Der Stock bricht, und — da habt Ihr es; 
beide rennen, wie Bocke oder Stiere, mit den Hirnschadeln an einander 
an, ein Mal, zwei Mal, drei Mal; beim dritten Male stiirzt Plato .. .” This 
is an animated and interesting picture, two Negroes back off and then 
butt their heads together as goats fight, but it is not realistic. 


Sealsfield notes that the Negroes are apathetic to religion in III, 58 ff., 
which again does not form a basis for a claim of realism. However, in 
III, 72 occurs a passage which Djordjewitsch might have cited to prove 
how naturgetreu the description of the slaves is considered. Here an old 
black woman is fondling a pickaninny and says: “Dou darlint, dou lilly 
lilly Nigger boy be — dou my darlint be.” This Sealsfield alleges is 


1? 


“Negersprache statt thou little little Negro boy, Thou art my darling! 


The “sketch of the trapper which has been admired by many” is also 
no proof of realism, it is the wild dream of a cloistered monk or of an 
author a thousand miles removed from what he described. After asserting 
that Cooper’s Natty Bumppo is a fantastic creation he proceeds to state 
(I, 199): “ ... der wahre Trapper geht nur in Gesellschaft eines ge- 
schworenen Freundes, mit dem er Jahr und Tag, 6fters Jahre, aushalt; 
denn es erfordert haufig Jahre, ehe sie mit den Verstecken der Biber be- 
kannt werden.” The trapper is so inured to all privations that he becomes 
pachydermatous, he has (I, 200) a skin that is “in eine Art Leder ver- 
dichtet, das mit der gegerbten Biiffelshaut mehr Ahnlichkeit, als mit der 
menschlichen hatte; nur Stahl und Blei vermochten durchzudringen.” His 
barbarity is partially due to the fact “daB er die starkste Nahrung, die es 
wohl geben kann, das Fleisch des Bison, ohne Brod oder sonstiges Zu- 
behG6r, Jahrelang genieBt, und so gewissermaBen zum Raubtier wird.” 


Sealsfield does not explain why it is so difficult to find the elusive 
beaver; indeed the ease with which a beaver colony is found has brought 
about the extermination of the animal, nor does he have any scruples 
about the proper vitamins in an unbroken diet of buffalo meat or the 
intestinal and scorbutic troubles that would ensue, but he can vouch for 
the truth of his description from the personal knowledge of George 
Howard. 

One of these trappers, he states, had a keener sense of smell than his 
inseparable wolfhound possessed. Why a man with such olfactory acute- 
ness should desire to have with him a barking dog on his search for a 
beaver dam is not explained by this allegedly realistic author. 

Most interesting is the method which the trappers employ to bring 
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their furs to market (I, 205). They fell a hollow tree, make it watertight, 
pack their possessions in it and row thousands of miles down the rivers 
to a town. Certainly Sealsfield did not here describe “nur was er wirklich 


gesehen.” 

The realism of a fugitive monk is also illustrated by a linguistic 
elucidation in II, 16. He tells of the motley collection of passengers on 
a river steamer: “Suckers von Illinois, und Badgers von den Bleiminen 
Missouris, und Wolverines von Michigan, und Buckeyes von Ohio. . . 
Red horses vom alten Kentucky.” In a footnote he explains to the Ger- 
man reading public: “Sauger von Illinois, Dachsen von den Bleiminen 
Missouris . . . Wolfsnaturen von Michigan, Bocksaugen von Ohio, Rot- 
fiichse von Kentucky.” If Sealsfield had been the realist he is supposed 
to have been he would have known that both sucker and red horse are 
fish, that buckeye is the American horse chestnut and that wolverine has 
nothing to do with his guess, Wolfsnatur. 

In IV, 349 a hungry party of squatters have killed a deer and are 
preparing a quick meal: “ . . . in einer Minute loderte ein frohliches 
Wachtfeuer, in der zweiten Minute drehte sich der hélzerne SpieB, eine 
halbe Stunde darauf saBen wir um einen gebratenen Hirschziemer . . . ” 
The absurdity of hungry backwoodsmen rigging up a revolving spit and 
roasting their meat over a merrily flaming fire would have been apparent 
to anyone who had ever camped out for a day or had made any of the 
trips claimed by Sealsfield; but perhaps not to a member of the Kreuz- 
herrenstift who had only to give orders to the cook. This culinary vagary 
is, however, eclipsed by the feat of a squatter’s wife in I, 117. This effi- 
cient lady received an undressed wild turkey from her guests and in half 
an hour they sat down to eat it! This may be appetizing, but it is not 
realistic. 

In V, 17 Nathan and his boys make a way across an impassible swamp 
by felling one tree after another so that they have a footbridge of tree 
trunks. Of the first tree felled, a swamp cypress, he relates: “Ehe fiinf 
Minuten voriiber, krachte der vier bis fiinf Fu8B im Diameter haltende 
Stamm zusammen, und sank einwarts in den Sumpf.” This feat was ac- 
complished by two men with axes. In our degenerate days two Michigan 
lumberjacks (Wolfsnaturen!) would require an hour to an hour and a 
half to fell a tree of this size and toughness. Perhaps Sealsfield had heard 
of the great Paul Bunyan, but he was not realistic. 

Sealsfield shows his lack of realism. most frequently in his treatment 
of the Louisiana alligator. He allows his imagination free rein in his 
stories of its ferocity and habits. In I, 210 he tells of a swamp where in 
broad day he sees from the passing steamer numerous “schmutzigbraune, 
hassliche Rachen” of alligators and hears their “Tone, vor denen der Neu- 
ling schaudert . . . hunderte von Alligatoren . . . auf ihre Beute hin- 
schieBen. Die Brunstzeit begonnen (It was June) . . . das dumpfe 
schauerliche Gebriill, das rings um uns her ert6nt.” In I, 219 he writes: 
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“Wie hohle Schlige der Dampfmaschine scheint es aus weiter Ferne her- 
abzuprallen,; es ist das Gebriille der Alligatoren.” In III, 336 he gives us 
more details of the alligator as he imagined it: “Wie unser Dampfer an 
den Cypressen voriiberfahrt, plumpen ein paar hasslich braun und schmu- 
zig gefleckte Ungeheuer von den vermoderten Baumstémmen in den 
Sumpf hinab, wahrend andere zu triage, ihre Eidechsenaugen dumm und 
unbeweglich auf uns richten. Es sind Alligatoren, die ihre Siesta halten.” 


From these quotations it is evident that Sealsfield was not acquainted 
with the reptile or was not writing realistically. The color is not correct 
and alligators are not “gefleckt.” The sound uttered by the alligator is 
not like the hollow exhaust of a distant steam engine, but (to quote the 
Cambridge Book of Reptiles) not unlike the croak of a bullfrog, but 
louder and shorter. The alligator utters its croak by night and is silent 
by day. Also alligators do not take a running dive into the water unless 
they are surprised or stampeded. At the noisy approach of a paddle- 
wheel steamer every ’gator would slide into the water while she was half 
a mile away and all a passenger could hope to see would be their eyes 
floating just above the surface. 

However, it is the alligator in action that most concerns Sealsfield, 
its savage delight in attacking man. In IV, 125 Count Vignerolles tells 
of a boat trip he and his companions made on the Bayou Plaquemine. 
When they were stranded on a snag “muBten wir mit Alligatoren kimp- 
fen, die zu Dutzenden ihre graulichen Rachen an uns heraufstreckten, ja 
ins Fahrzeug kamen.” In IV, 339-40 we have the vivid account of 
Nathan’s fight with an alligator while he was crossing a swamp with his 
party by torchlight. He was about to step on a log when he arrested 
his foot in midair “ ... Und statt des Klotzes, der verschwunden war, 
gahnte uns der Rachen eines Alligators an.” Not at all perturbed Nathan 
bent down and plunged his long knife into the creature’s eye. The latter 
“— mit einem furchtbaren Geheule —” whipped about so that the black 
mud of the swamp bespattered the company. The agile Nathan laughed 
‘“indem er dem Thiere, das sich kriimmend nach ihm schnappte, noch 
einige Male zwischen den Hals and in die Rippen stieB.” Of course a 
wounded alligator does not howl, nor would it be possible for Nathan 
to use his knife in the way the imaginative Sealsfield supposes. 

In IV, 342-3 we have a further account of the conduct of alligators 
that is wildly imaginative. After Nathan had dispatched his reptile the 
company proceeded on its way with torches, walking in single file along 
the logs in the mud. The count, following immediately behind Nathan, 
was about to take a step when “. . . (es) hob sich nicht vier Zolle von 
meinem Fusse itiber den Baumstamm heriiber aus dem Schlamme ein 
graBlicher Alligatorsrachen, und schnappte mit solcher Behendigkeit nach 
mir, da8 ich nur noch so viel Zeit iibrig hatte, mein Gewehr dem Thiere 
in das funkelnde Eidechsenauge abzudriicken. Es prallte zuriick, gab ein 
stéhnendes Gebriill von sich, schlug einige Male im Moraste wie rasend 
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um sich und versank.” However, the shot had dire effects, it awakened 
all the monsters of the swamp and brought them (including bullfrogs and 
owls) upon the little party in a fierce attack “... der Aufruhr, der nun 
auf allen Seiten ausbrach, war so furchtbar, daB er einige Minuten mich 
ganz betaubte. “Tausende, zehntausende von Alligatoren, Bullfrdschen, 
Nachteulen, Ahingas, Reihern, die im Schlamme und den Laubdachern 
der Cypressen hausten, erhoben nun ihre Stimmen, ihr Gebriill und Ge- 
stohne, und wurden rebellisch, und kreischend brachen sie aus ihren 
Schlupfwinkeln hervor, und umkreisten uns, flogen uns um die Kopfe.” 
The torches went out (possibly blown out by the bullfrogs) and in the 
pitch-dark night the Frenchmen with drawn knives faced certain death. 
But Nathan was equal to the emergency “.. . (es) fiel ein SchuB, dann 
ein zweiter. Das Wiithen, Toben der Thiere wurde auf einmal heulend, 
klaglich, die Tiere prallten noch einige Male an uns an, dann flogen sie 
in weiteren Kreisen um uns herum, zuletzt wurde das Geschrei, Gebriille 
schwacher ...” Nathan then explained that a single shot is enough to 
bring all the wild creatures of the swamp down upon one, but two im- 
mediately succeeding shots seldom fail to scare them away again. 

Djordjewitsch is impressed with this nature faking, for he says p. 14: 
“Auch das Gefahrliche und Unangenehme wird nicht iibersehen: Alli- 
gatoren, Bullfrésche oder im Wasser treibende Baumstéamme.” Of course 
it is evident that Sealsfield knew nothing about alligators and was freely 
inventing; however, if he had cared to consult standard contemporary 
works he would have found such information as is contained in H. M. 
Brackenridge: Views of Louisiana, Baltimore 1817, (Twenty years before 
the publication of Sealsfield’s phantasies): “The Alligator is too well 
known to require anything to be said of him. He is not considered a 
ferocious or dangerous animal by the inhabitants. The numbers of this 
animal have lessened of late years from the destruction made by the in- 
habitants, who value their skins.” 

These few examples of Sealsfield’s noble contempt of realism are not 
by any means exhaustive, they are only some of the most evident ones. 
Anyone who reads attentively will find scores of them in the Lebensbilder 
and in the Cajiitenbuch and in the Mexican novels they are to be found 
on almost any page. Personally I doubt that Sealsfield ever ventured 
farther into the wilds of America than Kittaning, Pa., it does not seem 
possible that any casual traveller could have been so unobservant as he. 
At any rate the statement that he was a realist is indefensible. 
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I 


The problem with which this paper is going to deal can be formulated 
in the following questions: 1) In what respect does the course of the 
Austrian literature as a whole and its outstanding production vary from 
the rest of the German literature? 2) How much does something like an 
“Austrian Man” reveal itself in the Austrian literature? 3) What makes 
for this Austrian character, which forces are responsible for it? 

The problem, it seems to me, is of at least threefold significance. 
There are, first of all, a number of methodical considerations involved. 
Besides the fact that my questions imply an attempt to go beyond an un- 
derstanding (in the sense of Dilthey) and to try again to explain, not only 
to describe, there are, of course, possible numerous approaches by which 
this explanation can be searched for. Race (with Bartels), landscape and 
tribe (with Nadler), economic forces and social structure (with Mehring 
and Kleinberg), style (with Strich), Geistesgeschichte (with Gundolf and 
Cysarz) . . . are only some of the possibilities. The problem of literary 
science and/or literary history, with which my colleague Werner Richter * 
has dealt in such an instructive way recently, enters into the picture also, 
depending, whether one approaches this and similar problems rather in a 
systematic or rather in a genetic way. I should like to state at the very 
outset that, in my modest opinion, only an interpretation which is histor- 
ical and sociological, can yield any satisfactory results. That no interpre- 
tation will ever be able to give more than partial answers, that there will 
be always last mysteries in great creative personalities which even the 
keenest analysis will at its best be able only to make understandable but 
not to explain, is obvious, and need not, therefore, to be stressed any 
further. 

My problem is, secondly, interesting because of its political importance, 
the word “political” being taken in a broad sense. In times like ours national 
characters (and their tribal variations) seem to change overnight. The 
idea of what is “typically” German, French, Russian, Austrian, etc., are 
obviously very crude and superficial and have usually proved not merely to 
be wrong but to be most dangerous illusions as well. A question, there- 
fore, which is connected with the problem of the constancy and the 
changes of a national character and the reasons for those changes, is at 
least not too remote from actuality. 

Finally, considerations like the following might be of practical inter- 
est to the German teacher, not only as a help in the teaching of Kultur- 
kunde, but as a means to integration as well. The links of a subject like 

1 This ys was read at the annual meeting of the American Association of the 


Teachers of German in Indianapolis, Indiana, on December 28, 1941. 
2“Von der Literaturwissenschaft zur Literaturgeschichte” in Monatshefte fur 


Deutschen Unterricht, Vol. 33, Nr. « (January, 1941). 
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mine not only with history and aesthetics but also with sociology and 
social psychology, are obvious. And if I am correct in generalizing my 
own experience as a teacher, there are few things to which students re- 
spond so readily and willingly as those where one can show them these 
links. 

The shortcomings of a discussion like the following are, of course, 
numerous quite apart from those which are inherent in any paper of this 
kind. 

I shall concentrate my remarks on the German literature in Austria 
from roughly 1800 to roughly 1918. The period afterwards would need 
a special analysis and it is doubtful to me how far it can be considered as 
a closed chapter. It reflects, of course, the political struggle of these years; 
and it is most impressive to see how the greater influence of the peasantry 
and of the labor movement expresses itself in the literature (Mell, Billinger, 
Waggerl, Brunngraber, Luitpold). Werfel is a case by himself. The works 
of the older generation (Schnitzler, even Karl Kraus) rotate mostly around 
a world which has gone forever and which no artificial creation of 
myths — the Baroque, the Biedermeier, the Radetzky, the Metternich 
myth — were able to revive. 

As for the Austrian contributions to the German literature in the 
middle ages, I should like to stress in passing a few points. The out- 
standing works of this period on Austrian soil have, as one may recall, one 
quality in common which, as we shall see later, also characterizes the 
Austrian literature of the 1gth century: there is less of a cleavage between 
higher and lower art and to that extent the erroneous term of “Volksepos” 
has a correct meaning. Take, for example, the Nibelungenlied and the 
epic poems which deal with Dietrich. Take the Kiirenberger; take Walter 
who, Austrian or not by birth, confesses the profound influence of the 
Austrian court on his art. The reasons for this closer tie between folk 
poetry and knight poetry are, of course, obvious. The greater distance 
from the new French influence is one; the special political position of 
Austria is another. It strengthens the dukedom. That means in its turn 
less power for the aristocracy and more independence for the peasants, 
altogether a less fixed and less stratified society which was also kept open 
because it was still expanding somewhat to the East. The stronger peasant 
element, due to the economically advantageous position of Austria on the 
road to the holy land and peasant participations in the crusades, reflects 
itself in Neidhart von Reuenthal’s satirical poetry as well as in Werner’s 
realistic Meier Helmbrecht. After many ups and downs we shall find a 
relatively strong peasant element in the modern Austrian literature as well, 
and we might keep in mind that the only national revolution in Austria’s 
history was started by Tyrolean peasants. 

Austria goes its own way in history and literature in early modern 
times. The counterreformation is most responsible for that, not only for 
religious reasons, but because of the economic, social, and political conse- 
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quences as well. The world politics of the Hapsburgs has, in general, also 
separating influence. It means, among other things, different cultural tasks 
and stresses different cultural influences. In Austria the Italian influence is 
altogether stronger than the French, the Spanish a living force almost to 
the end of the Monarchy. You know what Spanish literature means to 
Grillparzer; that Francis Joseph, the emperor, was buried in 1916 in 
Spanish ceremony has almost the rank of a symbol. In the age of en- 
lightenment, the courses of the Austrian and the other German literature 
are converging. However, when great Austrian poets appear on the scene, 
the Goethezeit is almost over. Grillparzer is nearly two generations after 
Goethe. 
II 

A bird’s eye view of the Austrian literature of the 19th and early 2oth 
century reveals a number of interesting differences in comparison with 
the literature in Germany. First of all, there is the almost complete ab- 
sence of the so-called literary revolutions. The whole development is 
much more continuous; Grillparzer’s and Raimund’s first works grow out 
of a long development, are much less spectacular than Goethe’s Goetz and 
Werther and Schiller’s Rauber and Kabale und Liebe. Even the Viennese 
impressionists like Schnitzler are, to a certain degree, only the continuation 
of writers like Saar and David. 

The great Austrian literature starts in the shadow of great music, 
and it is really more than a figure of speech to say that it is born out of 
the spirit of music. One is inclined to take it as significant that Grillparzer 
learned to read from the libretto of the Magic Flute; the importance of 
music in the folk plays of Raimund and Nestroy cannot be overlooked; 
even the plays of Anzengruber show a strong melodramatic element, and 
the works of Hofmannsthal contain a whole volume of famous librettos 
to just as famous operas. 

Another trait which characterizes the Austrian literature as a whole, 
is the fact that the literary styles are less outspoken in Austria than in 
Germany. They seem to become softer and milder when they cross the 
Austrian frontier. (This is, incidentally, true for architecture too; Baroque 
becomes in Austria something of a more agitated Rennaisance, the rococo 
has to give up some of its ornaments.) With Grillparzer the German 
classic gets some Viennese charm and warmth, Hero and Melitta are 
figures unthinkable in the atmosphere of Iphigenie or Tasso. The exag: 
gerations of the German Romantic have no counterpart in Austrian lit- 
erature; Austria has no Kleist; Austria has no Sturm und Drang; compared 
with Gutzkow, Heine and Herwegh, the Austrian representatives of the 
Young Germany seem milder. Even Anzengruber’s naturalism and Schnitz- 
ler’s impressionism are more moderate than the early plays by Hauptmann. 
There is a more gentle air in the poems of Hofmannsthal if you compare 
them with those of Stefan George. Expressionism looses its wildest cries 
and its strongest ecstasies in Austria, and Wildgans was rightly classified 
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by Soergel * Viennese half-expressionism. There seems to be also more of 
a mixture of different styles in the works of single authors. No wonder 
that the literature about Grillparzer has never been able—as far as I know— 
to come to a definite agreement concerning his literary style. A definition 
of the Austrian style like the following shows clearly the difficulties one 
faces in this respect. “The Austrian style”, writes Benda,* “can at its 
best be described in most general terms as a romantic-idealistic basic 
attitude with an inclination to musical forms, an attitude which smooths 
out all objective-naturalistic invasions as well as those of a subjective im- 
pressionism, and which holds its own even when there is a tendency to 
naive realistic monumentality, or to the new practicality.” The less dis- 
tinctive character of the Arstrian style tendencies is, however, not always 
disadvantageous — (except, perhaps, if one is writing a paper about them). 
They give so many of the Austrian literary products their special “flavor”. 
It may be also that this frequent indefiniteness of the style is the price to 
be paid in order to achieve in some of the most outstanding products of 
Austrian literature a synthesis of disparate elements. That can be shown 
best in the work of Grillparzer who, for this reason more than any other, 
is Austria’s most representative poet. In his plays the old and the modern, 
the naive and reflective, the catholic and the humanistic element form a 
higher unit. Byron once called Grillparzer great, antique, simple, not as 
simple as the old Greeks but for a modern poet very simple. The synthesis 
between christian and Greek in Stifter’s writing is certainly one of the 
rarest and most precious gifts in the treasury of German literature. And 
nowhere in the German dramatic art of the 19th century are Volkskunst 
and Bildungskunst closer to each other than in Vienna. With Raimund 
and Anzengruber the folk play reaches into the realm of the high drama, 
and on the other side, Grillparzer’s art is unthinkable without the Viennese 
farcical comedy and magical play. “Meinem Werke merkt man an, dab 
ich in meiner Jugend in den Geister- und Feenmarchen der Leopoldstadt 
mich ergotzt habe.” ° 

We have frequently stressed a certain provincialism in the Austrian 
literature and the close ties to its landscape. Rosegger said once: “There 
are children who look out into life and smile at everybody who passes by, 
and yet they always hold the pleat of the dress of their mother; I am such 
a child and my mother is Styria”.° Coming from Rosegger, this utterance 
would not prove anything. But I must admit that, whereas I could think 
of Hebbel without thinking of Schleswig, of Schiller without thinking of 
Swabia, I would not be able to think of ‘one single Austrian poet without 
thinking of the landscape as his background. 


3A. Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, znd volume: Im Banne des Ex- 
pressionismus. 

+ Oskar Benda, Die ésterreichische Kulturidee in Staat und Erziehung, Vienna 1936. 
An excellent essay to which the author is greatly indebted. 

5 Grillparzer in his autobiography. 

6 Told by Hofmannsthal, Gesammelte Werke, Berlin, 1924, 3rd volume, page 50. 
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Another feature which is prevalent in almost all Austrian poetry and 
writing is its social attitude. Whether a poet comes from the proletarian 
class like Petzold or from the highest aristocracy like Ebner-Eschenbach, 
from the middle class like Saar, or from the patriciandom like Grillparzer, 
from the upper middle class like Hofmannsthal, or from the lower middle 
class like Wildgans, or from the peasantry like Mell, the common denomi- 
nator is brotherly love which embraces in Stifter and Rilke, animals, plants, 
stones, and things as well. 

Is there an ideal or a set of ideals which is common or at least pre- 
vailing in the figures who fill Austrian plays and novels? I think there is, 
and it can be put, abbreviated, of course, into one word: modesty. You 
know that this idea and ideal goes like a leitmotiv through all of Grill- 
parzer’s work. It is the moral in Ottokar, Medea, Der Traum ein Leben. 
But verses like: “Eines nur ist Gliick hienieden, eins, des Innern stiller Frie- 
den und die Schuldbefreite Brust,” or ““Was ist der Erde Ruhm? ein Schat- 
ten, was ist der Erde Gliick? ein Traum” could stand as a motto over any 
other of his plays. It is the tenor of Raimund’s heroes as much as of Grill- 
parzer’s. It binds together such different poets and writers as Stifter, Anzen- 
gruber, Ebner-Eschenbach, and Schnitzler, Bahr, Hofmannsthal, Rilke. ‘This 
modesty is accompanied by an almost pious attitude toward life. It is at this 
point that I should like to remind the reader of an episode in the history 
of the German literature which is most significant. I have in mind the 
argument between Hebbel and Stifter. Hebbel ridicules Stifter for de- 
scribing daisies and butterflies so well because he does not see the solar 
system. Stifter answers in the preface to “Bunte Steine” that he prefers 
to show the gentle law by which humanity is directed. The really an- 
nihilating parody of Hebbel’s Judith by Nestroy is another case in point. 
And the recently published correspondence between George and Hof- 
mannsthal, belongs, I think, to the same chapter. Nobody, in my opinion, 
can read these letters without feeling that there are almost idealtypically 
two different human types like Schiller and Goethe. That they have so 
much in common, that they write in the same style, only corroborates 
this impression. 

III 


In all these trends of Austrian literature does something like an Aus- 
trian Man reveal himself? If so, it is certainly not the always laughing, al- 
ways dancing, easy going gay figure, as the Austrian, and the Viennese 
especially, have been labelled from Nicolai and Schiller unto Hollywood. 
To be sure, there is plenty of laughter and gaiety, enjoyment of life in the 
Austrian literature, and the other arts as well. As for music, I am not 
thinking so much of the Viennese Operetta and the Viennese waltz, as, 
e. g., of the cheerfulness of Haydn’s masses. One may recall the famous 
story which Zelter told Goethe. Haydn was once severely criticised be- 
cause his masses were not solemn and serious enough. He replied: “But if I 
think of God, I, by all means, am merry.” But to overlook the demonic 
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depth behind Mozart’s loveliness; to listen, so to speak, only to Schubert’s 
Trout and not to his Wanderer, is to overlook at least half of Austrian 
art. Just as there lurk behind the still simplicity and noble greatness of 
Greek art the dionysian ecstasies, so there is visible behind all the wit, charm 
and gaiety of the Austrian literature a very serious, a tragic face. There 
are the Grillparzers, the Stifters, the Raimunds, tormenting themselves, 
there is deepest melancholy in the lyric of Lenau and Trakl. Behind Nes- 
troy’s biting wit, behind Schnitzler’s frivolities, lies earnest social criticism 
which wants and has to be taken seriously. It was, if I am not mistaken, 
Soergel, who, seemingly to his own surprise, found even in the so-called 
Viennese Decadence a heroic element which “sees its goal in the strife 
for a higher moral and in the sacrifice for others, which searches for God, 
wrestles with God, and finds God”. The irony which we find in Austrian 
literature is much more than just play as so frequently in the German 
romantic poetry. It is much stronger and reaches sometimes the point 
of self-dissolution, as Hofmannsthal once put it. How many Austrian 
poets suffer from the fact that they are Austrians! One must not look 
only at the tragedy of Grillparzer’s life. It is not just a matter of Metter- 
nich’s censorship. The keen-eyed peasant poet from Upper Austria, Franz 
Stelzhamer, the hero of one of the best plays by Hermann Bahr, sings: 
“Ein Osterreicher bin ich von dem Osterreicher Land. Das ist zwar ka 
Ungliick aber doch is a Schand.” A great amount of self-consciousness and 
a small amount of self-security is not confined to the dramatical heroes, 
as one can see. A strong inclination to skepticism and criticism goes with 
that, but also more tolerance and less intransigence. May be, here lies one 
reason that Austria has not had any great systematic philosophers. There is 
nothing, incidentally, which corresponds in Austrian literature to Schiller’s 
philosophical poetry or the dialectics in Hebbel’s plays. The great phi- 
losophers of the Subjective Idealism found no real response in Austria. 
Nowhere has Kant been opposed so much — and not just for religious 
reasons. His “Copernican turn” is classified by the school of Brentano as 
anti-natural bold assumption, and Brentano continues in his work the 
tradition of Leibniz and Descartes and goes back to a philosophical 
realism and objectivism. When Schopenhauer became the latest cry of 
fashion in Germany, Ferdinand Kiirenberger settled the issue, so to speak, 
with the remark: Reality itself is happiness (Die Wirklichkeit ist das 
Gliick schlechthin). We shall later try to understand the sociological 
significance of this lack of dialectics and, to a certain degree, of too much 
abstraction, which, however, does not imply, as has been said so fre- 
quently, Austria’s inability to produce a philosopher at all. The names 
of Husserl, Volkelt, Mach, Jodl alone are proof to the contrary. But 
there is, in general, a certain abhorrence of absolute positions, a relativism 
in thinking and feeling. Hofmannsthal once characterizes talking in a well 
worded manner an indecent overestimation of one self. (“Reden in wohl- 
gesetzten Wortern ist eine indezente Selbstiiberschatzung. Der Schwie- 
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rige”.) And Rilke writes: “Ich fiirchte mich so vor der Menschen Wort. 
Sie sprechen alles so deutlich aus. Und dieses hei8t Hund und jenes heiBt 
Haus, und hier ist Beginn und das Ende ist dort.” The ability to think one- 
self into the situation of others, up to the point of giving up oneself, up 
to the degree of lack of character, is only a corollary of this aversion 
against all absolute and definite solutions. George reproaches Hofmanns- 
thal not without justification: “In alle Seelen einzuschlupfen gierig, blieb 
Deine eigne unbebaut und 6d.” * The supposedly great historical sense of 
the average Austrian and his outstanding talent for acting are other ex- 
pressions of the same trait. The lyric of Ego metamorphosis is a favored 
theme; the conception of life as a play another. Hofmannsthal’s prologue 
to Schnitzler’s Anatol and this play itself will always be the classical ex- 
amples. One should also not forget the everchanging proteus Hermann 
Bahr. Life as a play — or as a dream; that is another motif of Austrian 
literature from the baroque and Grillparzer to Hofmannsthal. And I am 
wondering, whether it is mere accident that the greatest scientific attempt 
of dream analysis, by Freud, comes from Vienna. 

The Austrian character behind the Austrian literature — and not only 
behind its literature is, as one can see, very complex and full of contra- 
dictions. It is realistic and at the same time frequently purely aesthetical 
in its attitude toward life. Clumsiness stands against easy adjustment; 
restless activism against a strong inclination toward contemplativeness. We 
find closely linked together gaiety and pessimism, optimistic enthusiasm 
and quick resignation. Attractive charm and constant nagging seem just 
as typically Austrian as the love for the heroic paired with a critical view 
of the subtle and private things behind great personalities. The Austrian 
is modest and he is vain. Tradition is paired with love for continuous 
change, a social attitude with particularism. In the scale of his values, 
humaneness ranks higher than efficiency; perspicuity higher than abstrac- 
tion. He would rather remain in the dark than make final decisions. The 
Austrian bird does not fly as high as the German, Hofmannsthal once said, 
but I can always distinguish his wings. 


IV 


How can we explain all these contradictions, these ambivalent quali- 
ties, this mixture of an aristocratic and a middle class ideology? Certainly 
not by assuming a certain tribal substance which in the light of Vienna 
alone, this melting pot of all kinds of people, would be not much less 
than nonsense. The assumption of the soul of the Austrian landscape as 
the creative and responsible factor could never explain; e.g., why the 
Swiss, so similar in its landscape in many respects to that of German 
Austria, does not show greater similarities in its literature to that of 
Austria also. 


7 Hofmannsthal, o.c., page 62. 
8 “Der Verworfene” in Der Teppich des Lebens, Berlin, 1904. 
® The best portrait of this Austrian type can be found in the works of Schnitzer, 


Hofmannsthal and Bahr, though not exclusively so. 
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Let us rather examine the decisive forces which have shaped Austria’s 
history and find out also whether in the specific social structure of 
Austria can be found the factors which form Austrian mentality and 
literature in a distinctive way. 

Basic, of course, is Austria’s geographical position; it is already turn- 
ing her face in the middle ages south and east and gives the Ostmark a 
special political role which has not lost its importance up to this day, 
whether it meant in the course of history expansion to the east or bridge- 
head against the east or mediator between east and west. 


This geographical position had not only political, it had also tremen- 
dous economic significance and cultural consequences. I have stated 
that the Italian influence in the Austrian art has been stronger than the 
French; that because of the world politics of the Hapsburgs in early 
modern times Spanish culture had not to wait until its rediscovery by the 
German romantic school to be a living force in Austria. Just as im- 
portant was the nearness of the Slavic world, of Hungary, of the Orient, 
cultures so different in custom, folkways, standards, from western civili- 
zation. I should like to remind you how important in Grillparzer’s work 
the problem of the struggle between civilization and barbarism is. He 
shows its tragedy in his Goldenes Vlies; its comedy in Weh dem der liigt; 
and he gives it his deepest thoughts in his Libussa. Or take the world of 
the Moravian peasants in some of the short stories by Marie Ebner- 
Eschenbach or by Jacob Julius David! And there is the word of another 
Austrian poet, Rilke: “DaB RuBland meine Heimat ist, gehért zu jenen 
groBen, geheimnisvollen Sicherheiten, aus denen ich lebe.” 


But there are other factors in Austria’s history just as important for 
our discussion as geographical position and cultural influences. ‘That Aus- 
tria’s history is older than that of Prussia, that it expanded in modern 
times mainly to the East and Prussia to the West might be worth men- 
tioning. Older means not only a certain amount of years; it means in the 
case of Austria greater continuity, more organic development. Austria’s 
history shows fewer breaks than that of Germany as a whole. You 
might take it as a symbol that the colors of the Holy Roman empire, 
black and gold, remained the colors of the Austrian emperor until 1918. 
But what is much more than a symbol: one must not forget that the 
reformation was only an episode in Austria, bloody and cruel and long 
as the fight against protestantism has been. The victory of the counter- 
reformation had, of course, far reaching .consequences, especially in the 
economic, social and spiritual field. It crushed the middle classes almost 
completely or subjugated them to the princes. It “provincialized” Austria 
for centuries. It slowed up the economic development by expelling some 
of the most progressive elements. That meant in the spiritual field less 
rationalism and less individualism. In all these facts are some explanations 
for the above mentioned traits in Austrian literature. That catholicism 
was always a basic influence in Austria, remaining a powerful force even 
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with people who had long severed, or, at least inwardly, completely 
broken from the church as such, cannot be stressed too much. The re- 
lation to nature, the combination of piety and enjoyment of life, the high 
evaluation of tradition, of maze and order, bear the earmarks of catholi- 
cism. “Untergehenden Vélkern schwindet zuerst das Ma8”, is a quota- 
tion from Stifter. 

Another factor which shapes Austrian cultural history is the unique 
position of Vienna, situated on the crossroad of two of the most important 
streets in the history of Europe and a cultural junction point second to 
none. Vienna is the only cultural area of continuous influence in German 
history and therefore another element which strengthens tradition. What 
took place in Vienna was not only the interchange between two relatively 
cognate cultures like the French and the German (as was the situation of 
many Rhineland cities). Vienna was the meeting place between Western 
civilization with all its problems and complexities, and the completely 
different peasant world of Eastern and South Eastern Europe. And from 
across the Alps came the influence of the Italian South. The many colors 
of Vienna and its “international” character served as a counter poise 
against the Austrian provincialism. 

A final factor which profoundly influences Austria’s literary history 
in the period under consideration is the fact that the Austrian-Hungarian 
Monarchy is in political retreat and disintegration all the time, a process 
which was only partly compensated by economic progress; and even this 
progress was slower than in the rest of Germany. The industrialization 
and the problems which it created, made the tasks for the Austrian diplo- 
mats and administrators not easier. This atmosphere of decay and ap- 
proaching dissolution is not the least of the elements responsible for the 
melancholic tinge in so many works of the Austrian literature of the 19th 
century and is tangible behind the gaiety of many others. 


The historical factors which I just mentioned, already enable us to 
explain a number of special features of the Austrian literature in the period 
under consideration. But we also shall have to examine briefly the social 
structure of Austria for which the historical forces have set the stage. 
Only that will give us a deeper insight into the Austrian style, granted 
the assumption as correct that each formation of a style or style variation 
points back to a special social group which directly or indirectly has 
created it. 

Let us compare Austria’s social setup with that of Switzerland and 
that of Prussia, in order to get a better understanding. The society of 
Switzerland is well stratified and one can clearly distinguish peasantry, 
middle class and a moneyed aristocracy (patriciandom). What is missing 
in Switzerland in contrast to Old Austria and Old Prussia is a feudal 
aristocracy. On the other hand, the moneyed aristocracy is weaker and 
younger in Austria and in Prussia. Austria has compared with Prussia a 
relatively stronger developed peasantry, Prussia a relatively stronger de- 
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veloped middle class. This, together with the slower economic progress 
in Austria explains the provincialism in many products of Austrian liter- 
ature, the stronger ties with the landscape. On the other side, we find in 
Prussia a number of outspoken biirgerliche profiles in its literature. Nico- 
lai, Hoffmann, Gutzkow, Fontane, Holz, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Kast- 
ner are only a few examples. Just as important, however, is the difference 
between the leading feudal groups in Austria and Prussia. In Prussia, be- 
cause of the relative poverty of the country and of the feudal aristocracy, 
the Junker himself participates in the agricultural work and is also active 
as organizer, merchant, engineer, besides his activity as official and officer. 
This indirectly explains, I think, the realistic element in the literary prod- 
ucts of so different poets as Kleist, Arnim, Bérries v. Miinchhausen, Lilien- 
cron. In Austria, however, the leading group is the high tory. He is 
extraordinarily exclusive, generally does not participate in the work of 
his estate and gradually withdraws in the 19th century even from the 
participation in army and administration. In Austria developes, therefore, 
as a representative class a group which I would like to call aristocracy of 
officials. This shift is in its form of life and its mentality to a very large 
degree responsible for what we earlier called the Austria Man. For it is 
always the leading class or its representative which — pars pro toto —de- 
termine to a very high degree the style (in the broader sense of the word) 
of a given culture and society, and what looks like a sudden change in the 
national character is in the main only a change in the governing elite. 
(That does not mean, of course, that this change does not sometimes as- 
sume immense proportions.) This aristocracy of officials, socially de- 
scendent from different stratas, most frequently from the middle classes, 
developed, and exhibited all those ambivalent qualities which I have tried 
to characterize above. This group in army, bureaucracy and clergy be- 
came more and more the only link which kept Austria together. That is 
the real meaning of Grillparzer’s famous word to Field Marshal Radetzky 
in 1848: “In Deinem Lager ist Osterreich, wir andern sind einzelne Triim- 
mer.” It is highly significant that quite a few of the leading Austrian poets 
were officials; e. g., Grillparzer, Saar, Wildgans, Ginzkey. One of the basic 
experiences of this aristocracy of officials is their uprootedness, it could 
happen that in a family of Austrian officers each child was born in another 
part of the monarchy, and that meant in different cultural surround- 
ings. It was the declared policy of the government to shift the officials 
frequently and to see to it that they did not serve too long on a certain 
place or not at all in the area of their origin. Such an official, therefore, 
had to adjust himself to various cultures in a short time. He was fre- 
quently isolated and lonesome in his allegiance to an ideology which be- 
came more abstract, bloodless, weaker — and hated —as the 19th century 
went on and the centrifugal tendencies of the different nationalities grew 
in strength. The social psychological expression of this form of life is a 
psychological relativism and we now know better the meaning of such 
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traits of “the” Austrian as his dramatic ability, his historical sense, his 
tendency to avoid final decisions, his escape into gaiety, his culture of 
taste, form, and correctness. 

We might understand this aristocracy of officials better if we com- 
pare it with its counterpart in Germany, the aristocracy of intellectuals 
(Geistesaristokratie). Goethe has written (in his Tasso) the tragedy of 
a representative of this group. Its almost ideal typical representative (in 
Max Weber’s sense) in the zoth century was Stefan George. “Weniger 
Geist, mehr Haltung”, this word from Schnitzler’s “Weites Land” gives 
in a nutshell one of the differences between these two derived aristocracies. 

The Austrian aristocracy of officials is gone. Roth’s Radetzkymarsch 
describes in the fate of the Baron von Trotta its death in an impressive 
manner. But in its best products Austrian poetry has sublimated this up- 
rootedness, this psychological relativism to universal love. Its greatest re- 
cent example is Rilke. 

Ich habe kein Vaterhaus und habe auch keines verloren 

Meine Mutter hat mich in die Welt himaus geboren ... . 

Mit drei Zweigen hat mein Geschlecht gebliiht auf sieben Schléssern 

im Wald 
Und wurde seines Wappens miid und war schon viel zu alt; 
Und was sie mir liessen zum alten Besitz und was ich erwerbe ist 
heimatlos. 
That is Rilke’s basic experience and a leitmotiv to his whole work. And 
it is as his human experience the fate of a representative of the aristocracy 
of officials, of an old feudal family which has served its country for hun- 
dreds of years in castles and in the imperial army. 

Rilke transforms the ability of the Austrian Man to adjust himself to 
different surroundings, to understand others to the degree of losing his 
own character, into an all-embracing love, which like that of Saint Francis 
is not mere intuition or sympathy, but rather the highest form of hu- 
maneness. 

It is only consequent and natural when Stefan George, Rilke’s coun- 
terpart in Germany, in his aristocratic individualism did not accept Rilke’s 
social ethical attitude. Wolters, one of George’s followers, writes (Stefan 
George und die Blatter fiir die Kunst):'° “So we admit that Rilke’s re- 
ligiosity has rather stirred disgust in us. This uncontrolled giving oneself 
away seemed to us pernicious to the forming of a higher life and we were 
never struck by the strong emotions of this completely Slavonic directed 
soul.” With all due respect and reverence for the greatness of George — 
I am wondering whether our generation and the next might not need 
Rilke more and find in his all-embracing love some inspiration and hope 
for a better world to come. 

10 Stefan George und die Blatter fiir die Kunst. Deutsche Geistesgeschichte seit 
1890. Berlin, 1930. 








DER VERGLEICHENDE AUSDRUCK IN STEHRS 
»HEILIGENHOF* 
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Mystiker sollen vor allen anderen Menschen und Dichtern die Schwie- 
rigkeit haben, ihr Sehnen und Schauen in Worte zu fassen. Das Erlebnis, 
um das sie ringen, sei ineffabile. Mystik bedeutet: die Augen schlieBen, 
und Stehr fiigt dem bei: Reden ist Baumezerhacken; und doch gestehen 
sie, daB sie sich anderen Menschen gern mitteilen moéchten, um diese Welt 
zusammen gliicklicher zu gestalten.' Carl Hauptmann z. B. benutzt fast 
jeden Sprachstil, um das ,,Geheimnis“ nahe zu bringen.?, Hermann Stehr 
hat niemals die sprachliche Spannweite seines Landsmannes besessen. Sein 
Stil hat sich seit den Friihwerken wenig geandert. Er ist klarer, schoner 
und dialektfrei geworden. Auffallend ist jedoch Stehrs immer starker 
werdende Anwendung von vergleichenden Ausdriicken. Schon H. Wocke 
bemerkt in seiner Stehrbiographie: ,,Auffallig ist die Fiille der Vergleiche, 
auffallig nur auf den ersten Blick. Denn Tiefstes zu kiinden, ist dem 
Dichter und Philosophen nur durch das Kunstmittel des Bildes méglich.“ * 
In Abhandlungen, die sich mit Stehrs Sprache beschaftigen, kann man dar- 
gestellt finden, wie der Dichter mit der Sprache ringt, wie er sich bemiiht, 
Vergleiche zu schaffen, um seine seelenhaften Probleme auf die Erde zu 
ziehen. Diese meistens fiir erwiesen hingenommene Formulierung scheint 
ins Wanken zu geraten, wenn auch nur ein Werk genauer untersucht 
wird. Stehrs Vergleiche, und das will diese Arbeit im Folgenden aufweisen, 
beschaftigen sich recht wenig mit mystischem Erleben oder ,,dem Tief- 


sten“. 

Im Mittelpunkt des Stehr’schen Interesses steht der ringende Mensch. 
Deshalb ist auch der Mensch das Hauptobjekt der Vergleiche. Von den 
321 * von mir gesammelten Heiligenhof-Vergleichen beschaftigen sich 
allein 148 mit dem menschlichen Korper, seinen Funktionen und Eigen- 
schaften. Oft ist der Kérper als Ganzes verglichen, meistens mit etwas 
Starrem, Hélzernem. Dabei mag des Dichters Gedanke, daB so wenig 
Menschen sich auf dem Weg zur Entdeckung ihrer Seele befinden, also 
unbeweglich sind, eine Rolle spielen. 

Der Bauer blieb wie ein Stock . . . “ (S. 448).° ,,... saB der Gottlieb 
schon aufrecht da. . . wie ein Stock“ (S. 193). ,,.. . der Fiirstlich Aren- 

1 Wenn ich die Welt nicht umgestalten wollte, 

sagt mir, warum ich singen sollte. (H. Stehr in H. Wocke: ,,H. St. und sein 


Werk,“ S. 10). 
2 Vergleiche Meridies’ Aufsatz in: ,,Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildun 
2, S.72 ff. und Werner Milch: ,,Carl Hauptmanns schlesische Sendung,’ 


S.7 


B. 1930, Heft 
Breslau 1931, 


‘3H. Wocke, S. 121. ' 
Diese Zahl umfaBt alle Vergleiche des ,.Heiligenhofes,“ beansprucht jedoch nicht 


unumst6Blich zu sein, da ich einige Allerweltsvergleiche, die durchaus nicht charak- 
teristisch sind, weggelassen habe. Auch sind die Metaphern nicht mit eingeschlossen. 
5 Ich zitiere nach der Ausgabe: Paul List Verlag, ipzig, 1926. 
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bergsche Forster, eine richtige, endlos lange Larmstange“ (S. 31). ,,Der 
alte Bauer versank . . . wie ein StoB vergessenen Holzes“ (S. 263). Weiter 
verglichen werden die Menschen mit einem Eisenpfahl, einer dunklen 
Kugel, einem Fa usw.° 

Den Mystikern waren stets die Augen als die Fenster der Seele das 
Wichtigste am menschlichen Ko6rper. So sind auch fiir Stehr die Augen 
von weit groBerer Bedeutung als andere KO6rperteile. Am liebsten ver- 
gleicht er sie mit etwas Unruhigem, Flammendem, um wohl die alte Be- 
ziehung des Auges mit der Seele herzustellen, ,,die nach Gott lechzet.“ ,,so 
sah er die schwarzen Augen . . . wie zwei sausende Flintenkugeln“ (S. 201). 
mit einem Blick, den sie wie das Lecken einer Flamme hei in sich fiihl- 
ten (S. 315). ,,ein paar Augen, heiB wie Stichflammen“ (S. 131). 

Fiir unsympathische Augen findet Stehr haBliche Vergleiche: ,,in 
seinem Blick (bekam er) etwas von der starren Ratlosigkeit eines Karpfen- 
auges. (S. 326). ,.die Augen rund wie Hosenknépfe“ (S. 199).” 

Auffallend ist Stehrs Interesse an menschlichem Haar. Wahrend er 
die anderen Kopfteile kaum vergleicht,* findet er einige treffende Ver- 
gleiche fiir das Haar: ,,daB sein blonder Haarschopf wie ein weibes Fahn- 
chen aufzuckte“ (S. 131). ,,sah sie seinen besonnten Scheitel in den Ahren, 
so als schwebte eine schwarzgoldene Kugel iiber die fahle Getreideweite.“ 
(S. 165). ,,Haare wuchsen ihm auf dem Kopfe . . . wie iiberreifer Hafer 
und weich wie Jungfernseide.“ (S. 218). ,,Die Riitschin . . . driickte das 
Gesicht in die blonden Locken, als seien sie ein heiliges Wasser.“ (S. 229). 

Indem Stehr das Haar und die Augen mit Beweglichem, Flackerndem 
und meist mit Schénem vergleicht, gibt er dem Korper, der fast stets 
starr und leblos erscheint, Leben und Tiefe. Auch ist seine Vorliebe fiir 
blondes Haar und farbensch6ne Augen hervorzuheben, beides natiirlich 
wichtig, um den mit farblosen Dingen verglichenen K6rper zu beleben. 

An Rumpf oder Gliedmafen ist Stehr ebenfalls kaum interessiert. 
Arme vergleicht er mit Seilen (S. 36), Hande sind ihm Zangen (S. 53) 
oder Gefangnisse (S. 241), und die Finger erscheinen ihm wie ein Schraub- 
stock (S. 378). 

Von diesen Vergleichen beziehen sich 86 auf die Tatigkeiten des 
menschlichen KGrpers. Es ist nun interessant, das Gehen, Sitzen und Lau- 
fen eines Menschen zu beobachten, der uns von Stehr als etwas Starres 
dargestellt wurde. ,,... der gehe . . . wie ein Huhn, das den Pieps habe“ 
(S. 287). ,Die .. . ging wie ein krankes Huhn wiahrend eines Landregens 
umher.“ (S. 307). ,,... sie hatte eine sonderbare Art zu gehen, ungefahr 
so wie nach dem Fall durch die Speichen des Miihlrades, als bewegte sie 
sich nicht auf fester Erde, sondern auf einem schwanken Steg, der tiber 
einem Abgrund liegt.“ (S. 225). ,,und ging dann, wie hypnotisch getragen 
aus der Stube.“ (S. 384). 


® SS. 13, 31, 93, 94, 113, 118, 139 (Gruppe von Menschen), 265. 411. 412, 432. 


7 Siehe ferner: SS. 28, 52. 95, 122. 133, 176, 189, 218, 220, 239, 260. 
8 Der Kopf selbst wird nur einmal, u.z. mit einer Gansebirne verglichen (S.63), 


fiir Nase, Lippen, Gesicht sucht er je nur einen Vergleich: SS. 271, 404, 314, und fiir 
die Stirn zwei: SS. 298, 404. 
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So erscheint jener starre Mensch bei Stehr in seinem Gehen angstvoll 
und unsicher.’ Auch das ist véllig zu begreifen, denn Stehrmenschen sind 
Suchende. Sie wollen zu Gott in der eigenen Seele, und tastend nur fin- 
den sie ihren Weg. — Dieses langsame Gehen wird oft durch plotzliches 
Aufspringen, Davonlaufen oder Toben kontrastiert. ,,Sintlinger . . . ware 
... auf die Seite geflogen wie ein geschlagener Ball‘ (S. 12). ,,und sprang 
... wie ein Raubtier in langen, plumpen Satzen“ (S. 349). ,,Dann prescht 
er wie ein Wahnsinniger iiber den Markt, und ehe die beiden, wenn auch 
wie geworfene Steine durch die Tiir geflogen, im Nu drauBen sind, ist 
er fort.“ (S. 63). ,,Da scho8 der Mensch schnell wie der Schatten eines 
Nachtvogels nach dem Walde zu davon“ (S. 150). 

Andere Menschen rennen wie ein weier Hirsch oder wie ein ge- 
peitschtes Tier, — sie schreien plétzlich wie PosaunenstéBe, toben wie ein 
Albreiten, wie schreiende Orkane, oder als seien ihnen alle Diibel auf ein- 
mal geplatzt.'° Nach diesem Toben tritt oft eine Erniichterung ein. Die 
Menschen zittern und beben, oder sie erschrecken vor sich selbst oder dem 
Etwas das sie sich selbst einbildeten. Wie an die Wand genagelt stehen 
sie dann da (S. 102), oder wie ein Bild, das eben von seinem Nagel fiel 
(S. 102), und sie beben wie ein gespanntes Seil im Sturm (S. 52). 

Ein betrachtlicher Teil der Vergleiche, die Tatigkeiten des K6rpers 
betreffend, beschaftigt sich mit dem Sprechen. Hierbei bleibt der Dichter 
seiner Uberzeugung von der Nutzlosigkeit und Unwertigkeit desselben 
treu. ,,Wenn Menschen miteinander sprechen,“ sagt er ,,so legen sie Hélz- 
chen nebeneinander, nie fiigt sich eines an das nachste.“ '' Und so kommt 
es, daB Stehrmenschen oft nichts iiber die Lippen bringen, als das angst- 
volle Pfeifen eines sterbenden Hasen,'* oder sie sprechen so, wie ein 
Krahenschwarm sich ungefiige, polternden Fluges von Feld zu Feld 
wirft,!* oder so wie Menschen, die aus ihrem Schlaf erschreckt werden.'* 
Worte sind ihm Peitschenknall, Hagelwetter, Erzkugeln, Gewitter, Ge- 
blase und wildes Aufzucken."® 

Auch fiir das Lachen hat Stehr keine sympathischen Vergleiche. Es 
hort sich wie ein leiser Schrei an, wie ein Hochzeitspeitschenschlag oder 
so als schlage jemand an ein hohlliegendes Brett.‘* Nur der Mensch, der 
den Weg zu seiner Seele offen hat, kann schon lachen. Vom Heiligenlen- 
lein wird gesagt: ,,Von Zeit zu Zeit klang Helenens Lachen auf, und es 
hérte sich immer an, als wiirde eine Handvoll kleiner Silberschellen in die 
Sommerluft hinaufgeworfen.“ *” 

Mit dem Singen verhilt es sich ahnlich. Der Gesang unseelischer 
Menschen klingt wie das eingefangene Brausen einer Schlucht '* oder als 
habe der Singende einen Wattebausch im Munde.’* Die Schwerdtnerin, 


® Vgl. SS. 178, 180, 209. 15 SS. 419, 317, 72, 345- 
10 SS. 312, 223, 315, 416, 137. 194. 16 SS. 67, 144. 
a 4 373: a . 130. 
. 65. . 314. 
13 S. 270. 19S. 436. 


14S. 225. 
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die der Heiligkeit nahe kommt, singt schon wie eine Zikade und heimlich, 
wie ein Blattersauseln,?° und Peter kann durch sein Denken an das hiibel- 
heilige Madchen ein Singen nachahmen, als wiirde es mit einem silbernen 
Hammerchen an der Schimmerglocke des klarsten Himmels geschlagen.”! 
Nur vier Vergleiche beziehen sich auf kérperliche Eigenschaften.” 
Wahrend sich 148 der gesammelten Ausdriicke mit dem menschli- 
chen K6rper beschiftigen, gibt es 112, die den Menschen in Verbindung 
mit Geist und Seele vergleichen. In 49 Fallen wird der geistige Mensch 
wiederum als Ganzes verglichen, besonders gern mit einem Vogel. ,,Gott- 
lieb fiihlte sich nicht anders wie ein vom Sturm lange in unwirtliche, un- 
bekannte Gegenden verschlagener Vogel, der endlich . . . zuriickgefun- 
den hat.“ (S. 387). ,,Dann stand die Heiligenhofbauerin vor ihm, von der 
er lange geglaubt hatte, sie sei zu manchen Zeiten ein Vogel“ (S. 417).?* 
Ebenso oft wie der Mensch-Vogel Vergleich, erscheint der Vergleich 
des geistigen Menschen mit einem Baum. ,,Aber mit uns Menschen ist 
es wohl nicht anders als mit jedem Baum: Er wachst von innen her und 
verdorrt auch so.“ (S. 110). ,,Das Fraulein ist gerade wie ein Baum. Ganz 
hoch. Aber ohne Aste. BloB oben ein wenig.“ (S. 204). ,,Da kam denn 
alles ziemlich hastig heraus, . . . daB es so mit dem Lenlein nicht bleiben 
k6énne, da es doch nicht aufwachsen diirfe wie ein Baum“ (S. 242). 


Die Vergleichsbilder von Vogel und Baum sind nicht von Stehr 
selbstgesch6pft. Sie kommen in den Werken der Mystiker bis zuriick 
zur Bibel vor. Man denke an das Gleichnis des Senfkorns und Feigenbaums 
oder an die symbolische Darstellung des Jiingers Johannes als Adler in 
der katholischen Kirche. Stehr hat diese alten Vergleiche wieder auf- 
gegriffen und hat sie an einer Stelle im Heiligenhof zu einem feinen Ver- 
gleich zusammengeschmolzen: ,,Wenn ein Vogel auf der Spitze des 
auBersten Baumzweiges sitzt, so erlebt er nur die Bewegungen des Zweiges. 
Riickt er tiefer hinein auf den Ast, so umfaBt er die Bewegungen von 
hundert Zweigen und schwankt doch nur wenig. Wahlt er aber seinen 
Platz im Kroneninnern, hart am Stamm, so erlebt er die Bewegungen des 
ganzen Baumes und wird selbst nicht mehr erschiittert. — Noch mehr wie 
dem Vogel geschieht einem Menschen, der bis in die Tiefe seiner Seele 
sinkt.“‘ 75 


Junge Menschen denkt sich Stehr gern als Schmetterlinge,”* kleine 
Bienen *’ oder groBe Blumen,”* — vollendete Menschen sind Kindern ahn- 
lich, und sie erinnern ihn an Trommeln, die sich von selbst spielen.?® Men- 
schen, die dem Tode nahe sind, gleichen dem greisen Wild, wenn es kaum 
mehr fortkann und sich tief in den Wald verkriecht oder alten Hennen, 
die lange Zeit brauchen, um das letzte Ei zu legen.*° Unsympathische 

20 S. 187. 22 SS. 7, 215, 407, 553. 
21S, 275. 

23 Siehe ferner: SS. 60, 184, 212, 239, 291, 552. 

24 Weitere Beispiele auf SS. 215, 272, 373, 425. 

25S, 552. 28 S. 231. 

26 S. 264. 29S. 328. 

27S. 179. 30S. 423. 
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Menschen erinnern den Dichter an Ziegen, Hunde, Fliegen, Fische und 
zahnlose Kiihe.*t Selten wird der geistige Mensch mit Leblosem vergli- 
chen, Fanatiker nur sind wie Speichen des Rades in der Nabe,*? Siinder sind 
Steine,** und die uninteressanten Menschen, die er ,,Leute“ nennt, sind alles 
geeinzelte Riiben.** 

Fiir die Einzelheiten iiber den geistig-seelischen Menschen gilt nun 
dasselbe, was fiir den menschlichen Ko6rper galt: Stehr findet wenige 
Vergleiche dafiir. Es beriihrt z. B. eigenartig, daB er fiir die Sinne, das 
Empfinden, das Denken usw. so selten Vergleiche sucht oder findet. Die 
Sinne sind ihm eine Drahtwand oder ein Fenster,** und um durch jenes 
Fenster in die Seelenwelt blicken zu kénnen, miisse man ganz stille wer- 
den.** Die Seele selbst wird iiberhaupt nicht verglichen. Nur derjenige, 
der nach ihr sucht, solle so handeln wie jemand, der in seinem eigenen 
Hause einen Raum sucht, wo er am ungestortesten sein kann,*’ und sein 
Denken miisse wie ein Teich werden, der sich mit stillen Wirbeln fort- 
wahrend selber verschlingt.** Das zu erringende Gliick wird typischer- 
weise ,,wie ein iiberirdisches Licht‘ *® charakterisiert. — Menschen, die 
nicht diesen Weg durch Stille und Denken gehen, verlieren sich bald. So 
erscheint der Liebeneibnerin die Welt wie ein buntes, spriihendes Rad,“ 
oder Unsicherheit, wie sie des Schwimmens Unkundige tiberkommt, die 
in tiefe Wasser gestoBen werden, befallt die Menschen.* 

Stehr ist nicht an genauen Landschaftsbeschreibungen interessiert. 
Natur und Elemente scheinen ihm nur wichtig, wenn sie die Farbe der 
Seelenstimmung wiedergeben k6nnen, in der sich sein Mensch befindet. 
Die 44 Landschaftsvergleiche im Heiligenhof sind von untergeordneter 
Bedeutung, wie ja auch die Landschaft selbst in diesem Roman recht 
wenig bedeutet. Es ist nur wieder interessant, daB die Gesamtheit eines 
Landschaftsbildes am meisten interessiert. ,,Das westfalische Miinsterland 

. sieht aus, als hatte sich vor undenklichen Zeiten aus der weiten Frucht- 
ebene eine weit zerstreute Herde riesenhafter Rinder aufgemacht . . . 
aber unterwegs . . . wurde die unabsehbare Schar von der Weltallsmiidig- 
keit tiberfallen.“ (S.5). — Die tibrigen Vergleiche bringen das iibliche 
Bild von Wogen und Fluten. Walder erscheinen entweder als Bartlein 
oder Wolke,*? und von den Baumen finden nur Birken, Weiden, Eichen 
und Linden vergleichende Erwahnung.** Wahrend bei andren Dichtern, 
z. B. bei Gerhart Hauptmann, Baume zu sexuellen Vergleichen anreizen, 
erinnern Stehr die Blumen an wilde Menschen, die vor Brunst schrein.“ 
StraBen, die sich durch die Landschaft schlingeln, sind goldene oder 


31 SS. 240, 413, 291, 160. 


32S. 218. 

33S. 430. 

84S, 48. Einige weitere Vergleiche auf SS. 1 156, a7t» 371, 374, 406. 
35 SS. 246, 106. 40S. 428. 

36 S. 106. 41S. 446. 

37S. 288. 42 SS. 227, 44 

38S. 56. 48 SS. 219, 23, 100. 


89S. 418. 4S. 259. 
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raue Bander,“ Gehdfte sehen wie Kisten oder Schwarzbuschkuscheln 
aus,*® Wande wie Laken und Tiiren wie finstre Schranke.*? — Die Sonne 
wird niemals verglichen, dagegen der Mond gern. ,,Der spate Mond hing 
wie im Herabgleiten unsicher am Himmel, ein Blechschild, mit weichen- 
dem Nagel achtlos an eine schrige Wand geheftet.“ (S. 123). ,,Der spate 
Viertelsmond hing wie ein weiBer, fallender Tellerscherben schrag am.... 
Nachthimmel.“ (S. 415) 

Es ist bezeichnend, daB Stehr auf den Mond hinweist. Den Mystikern 
ist er oft das Symbol fiir den Menschen schlechthin gewesen, dessen Seele 
in die Dunkelheit der Welt zu leuchten vermag. Stehrs eigenartige Ver- 
gleiche mit Schild und Scherben sind seltsam und erinnern vielmehr an 
expressionistische Darstellungen. — Sterne interessieren ebenfalls. Sie sind 
wie Gliihwiirmer oder Feuerbiischel.*® — Von den Elementen wird nur 
der Wind mit dem Rauschen von Gewdandern *° und das Feuer mit einer 
Riesengarbe *° verglichen. — Téne, Gerdusche und Instrumente spielen 
eine sehr geringe Rolle, das Stehr mehr visuell eingestellt ist.** Es kommen 
wenige, aber interessante Vergleiche zustande. Der letzte Ton eines Liedes 
schwebt zwischen Lippen, wie der Stiel einer blassen Blume,*? Instrumente 
wiehern, plarren wie ein geschwa4tziger Narr oder poltern wie ein Bret- 
terwagen.** Die Harfe aber gleicht einem Bauer, in dem ein Vogel ein- 
gesperrt ist."* 

Technisch betrachtet, dienen die meisten der Stehr’schen Vergleiche der 
reinen Veranschaulichung, fast immer wird ,,so-als“, ,,wie“, seltener 
»gleich“ zum Vergleich gebraucht. Der in den romanischen Sprachen 
so haufig vorkommende Vergleich im Komparativ fehlt fast ganzlich. 
»Und wahrend das hiibelheilige Madchen rastlos hin und her schwebte, 
mehr ein Falter, . . . als ein Mensch“ ** und ,,Noch mehr wie diesem Vogel 
geschieht einem Menschen“,°* stehen als vereinzelte Falle unter den Ver- 
gleichen Stehrs. 

Der Dichter malt ab und zu einen Vergleich in einem Relativsatz 
aus. ,,oie war nicht anders als ein Bienlein, das hartnackig eine Blume 
heimsuchte, aus der ihr einst SiiBigkeit beschert worden ist.“ (S. 179). 


48 SS. 167, 23. 48 SS. 101, 350. 
46 SS. 129, 144. 49S. 421. 
47 SS. 74, 101. 50S. 348. 


51 Ich stehe hier im Widerspruch zu H. Boeschenstein (H. Stehr. Einfiihrung in 
die Stimmung seines Werkes, Breslau 1935), wenn er sagt: Wohl darum wird in zu- 
sammengezogenen Werken wie im ,,Heiligenhof“ und ,,Peter Brindeisener“ der Ver- 
gleich und das Gleichnis unablassig bemiht, Licht, Schall, bewegtes Leben der ge- 
wohnten Wirklichkeit auf den abstrahierten Hintergrund zu projezieren.” (S. 82/83). 
Wohl haben Licht und Tone ihre Stellung im Stehr’schen Werk, wie es kiirzlich von 
Erich Hofacker (P.M.L.A., June 1940, S. 568 ff.) treffend dargestellt wurde, aber 
im Vergleich oder Gleichnis sind sie unbedeutend. H. Boeschensteins Definition von 
»Vergleich“ ist sehr weit und ungenau; hierin scheint der Grund fiir unsere Inkon- 
gruenz zu liegen. 

52S. 36. 54S. 184. 


53S. 188. 55S. 424. 
56 S. 552. Man beachte den Komparativ mit ,,wie“, den man in fast allen Werken 


des Dichters begegnet. Im ,,Heiligenhof* z. B. auf SS. 54, 59, u.a. 
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»Amalie war von jeher ein Bild gewesen, das an diinner Schnur zwischen 
Himmel und Erde hangt.“ (S. 271). 

Wenn Stehr etwas besonders hervorheben will, gibt er zwei oder 
mehr Bilder zur Veranschaulichung, doch geschieht dies selten. ,,Das 
Jiinglein hatte . . . Haare, wei®gelb wie iiberreifer Hafer und weich wie 
Jungfernseide.“ (S.218). ,,Es war ein artikuliertes Gewitter, ein heiBes 
Geblase, wildes Aufzucken“ (S. 345). ,,Wie iiber Nacht stand sie (die 
sehendgewordene Helene) in tausend Flammen. Wie ein Meer war sie, 
das all seine Wellen im StoB einer einzigen Fontane in die Luft verschleu- 
dern will, wie eine Erde, die nichts kennt als den Rausch eines einzigen 
Friihlings.“ (S. 501). 

Ein anderes Mittel, den Vergleich dem Leser eindringlicher zu ge- 
stalten, ist die Voranstellung desselben vor dem verglichenen Gegenstand: 
»gleich einem grauen erloschenen Irrwisch, habe sich ein Weibsbild, 
stumm und huschend, davongemacht.“ (S. 57). ,,und plétzlich, wie ein 
Bild von der Wand fiallt, loste sie sich von der Mauer.“ (S. 102). ,,denn 
eher pickt sich die Henne den eigenen Kopf auf, ehe ein Querhovener 
auch nur ein Ei stiehlt.“ (S. 170).5” 

Meine Beobachtung, daB sich Stehrs Vergleiche zum weitaus gréBten 
Teil auf den kérperlichen oder geistigen Menschen beziehen und dabei 
recht konkret ausfallen, deckt sich mit einer Bemerkung des Dichters in 
einem Brief an W. Schlusnus: ,,[ch schreibe nichts, was ich nicht sehe, 
h6re oder sinnlich erlebe.“** Wer Stehr und sein Werk kennt, weiB, 
daB all sein Sehen, Héren und Erleben um den Menschen kreist. Fin 
fliichtiger Blick auf die Titel seiner Biicher beweist es schon. All diese 
Menschen tummeln sich in ihrem Irren und Sehnen an dem Rande dieses 
Lebens. Viele begehen Selbstmord, manche tauchen in die Nacht des 
Wahnsinns. Selbst einer der letzten Stehr’schen Menschen, Pankratius 
Schiedeck, ,,geriet auf Gedanken, von denen man nicht weiB, ob er sich 
nicht den Armel an der Miihle der Verriickten weiB gemacht hat.“ °? Um 
diese seelensiichtigen Menschen nun trotzdem als tapfere Alltagsbiirger 
erscheinen zu lassen, die sie doch alle sind, gebraucht der Dichter gern 
und oft jede Gelegenheit, ihr Irdischsein d.h. ihr Aussehen, Gehaben 
und Handeln durch den Vergleich noch zu unterstreichen. Reales wird 
mit immer starker werdender Kraft noch realer gestaltet, und damit wird 
dem feingewebten mystischen Stoffgehalt ein notwendiges Gegengewicht 
geboten. 

Dieser im Alter immer betonter werdende Hang zu realistischer Dar- 
stellungsweise auBert sich nicht nur im zunehmenden Gebrauch von kon- 
kreten Vergleichen, sondern er zeigt sich in manchen anderen Momenten. 
Vergleiche man nur einmal die Gesamtstimmung in drei nach dem ,,Heili- 
genhof“ erschienenen wichtigen Novellen, dem ,,Geigenmacher“ (1926), 

5? Weitere Beispiele auf SS. 47, 122, 137, 144, 270, 301, 329, 339, 356, 413, 552. 
68 Walter Schlusnus: ,,Die Frage der Polaritat und der Einheit im Werk Hermann 


Stehrs“, KGnigsberg 1938, S. 46. 
59 H. Stehr: ,,Der Himmelschliissel“, Leipzig 1939, S. 15. 
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dem ,,Meister Cajetan“ (1931) und dem ,,Himmelschliissel“ (1939), und 
sofort wird diese Stehr’sche Neigung auch auf anderer Ebene als der des 
Vergleiches deutlich. 

Im ,,Geigenmacher“ erscheint noch alles traumhaft und tastend. Die 
Menschen tragen keine Namen, und die Landschaft ist allgegenwartig, als 
gabe es keine andere als diese Waldwelt. Der Meister lebt einsam und 
lauscht verziickt seiner Geige im Lebensbaum, die Gott selber mit den 
Schligen des Windes spielt. Nur ganz vorsichtig wird durch Schoénleins 
Verfolger das bose irdische Prinzip angedeutet. — 1931 wird dieses Kiinst- 
lermotiv noch einmal im ,.Meister Cajetan“ verwertet. Da werden wir 
in eine typische Kleinstadt gefiihrt und selbst in die Werkstatt des Mei- 
sters. Das Ganze klingt viel handfester und lebensgetreuer. Cajetan ist 
ein nicht mehr im Sichversagen dahinlebender Kiinstler. Er durchkostet 
die Verlockungen der Schénheit. Auch diese erscheint nicht mehr so 
marchenhaft und rein wie das Schénlein im ,.Geigenmacher.“ Marianne 
ist recht irdisch aufgefaBt. Zu ihrer Schonheit treten Verfiihrungskunst 
und Selbstsucht. — Ganz und gar auf schlesischer Erde ist dann schlieBlich 
Stehr in seiner letzten Novelle, dem ,,Himmelschliissel“ gelangt, die er 
seiner Vaterstadt Habelschwerdt widmete. Pankratius, obwohl seelen- 
siichtig wie alle friiheren Stehrmenschen, ist ein Holzschnitzer, wohl um 
ihn und seine Umgebung noch handwerklicher zu gestalten. Seine Frau 
hat nichts mehr, das an Schénlein oder Marianne erinnern diirfte; sie heiBt 
Ruffert und ist ,,groB, grobschlachtig, dick und gesund.“ — Dadurch, daB 
alles andere auBer der gottsuchenden Hauptgestalt, die in Haltung, Stre- 
ben und Traumen unverandert bleibt, immer starker verwirklicht, verir- 
discht wird, erreicht Stehr, daB sich sein Leser viel mehr mit dem einen 
Menschen beschaftigen kann, dessen Leben er darstellen méchte. Die 
Phantasie wird nicht mehr fiir Umwelt und Nebensichliches, friiher so 
oft abstrakt dargestellt, beansprucht, sie hat allen Spielraum, sich mit den 
geistigen Exkursen des Helden beschaftigen zu kénnen. 

Fiir die vergleichenden Ausdriicke gilt bis zu diesem letzten Werk 
weiterhin mein oben Dargestelltes. Der Mensch, mehr der k6rperliche 
als der geistige, bleibt, was den Vergleich anbelangt, im Mittelpunkt 
des Stehr’schen Interesses. Es ist sogar ein Bemiihen zu erkennen, alte, 
in friiheren Werken oft gebrauchte Ausdriicke zu vermeiden und durch 
neue zu ersetzen. Im ,,Himmelschliissel“ ist eine ganze Anzahl davon 


aufweisbar. 


—, Yee 











LITERARY SYMBOLISM IN HAUPTMANN’S NOVEL 
IM WIRBEL DER BERUFUNG 


Frances H. E.tis 
Indiana University 


“Verstanden, auch nur entfernt verstanden, auch nur sozusagen zum 
hunderttausendsten Teil verstanden werden Sie nicht.” (p. 189)! These 
words, spoken by the Princess Ditta, a character in Hauptmann’s Im Wir- 
bel der Berufung, might be applied in part to the novel itself. The two 
main themes: Hauptmann’s theory of Hamlet from the view point of the 
creative poet, and the portrayal of the development of a young, artisti- 
cally gifted person in the struggle for his own life pattern, have been dis- 
cussed in detail.* It is apparent that the novel is also autobiographical. Of 
particular interest for this paper, however, are the three women characters 
who vie for the love of the hero Erasmus Gotter. They suggest a deeper 
significance than has heretofore been assumed, which I shall attempt to 
interpret. 

The production of his version of Hamlet had a tremendous influence 
upon Erasmus, but there were other forces at work also, which were con- 
tributing their part to the design for his future creative life. The most 
important of these were the three women: his wife, Kitty, the actress 
Irina, and the Princess Ditta, all three lovely, and each in her own way 
necessary to him. “Drei weibliche Gestalten rangen heut bereits um seine 
Wesenheit. Die eine, bisher in vollem Besitz, ruhend in einer vermeintlich 
lebenslangen Gegenseitigkeit, wurde von zwei andern bedrangt, von denen 
wiederum jede fiir sich das ihr Geh6rende ganz verlangte” (p. 102). In 
the midst of Erasmus’ thoughts about one woman another intrudes. Each 
in her turn seems to be the most desirable and ever new, especially when 
he is with her. He does not like the idea of being bound forever to any 
one of them, even though he is married to Kitty, because the most im- 
portant thing for him is independence, freedom to carry on his work. 
(The removal of his wedding ring while in Granitz is perhaps symbolical 
of this.) — A man between two women is a stock pattern, but the struggle 
of three women to possess the soul and body of one man points to fairy 


tale and mythology, or to symbolism. 
Biographically, Kitty undoubtedly represents Hauptmann’s first wife, 
Marie Thienemann, to whom he had been married in 1885, for the paral- 


1 Page numbers in parentheses refer to Gerhart Hauptmann, lm Wirbel der Be- 
rufung. Berlin, 1936. 

2 See among others: A. Brandl, “G. Hauptmann, Im Wirbel der Berufung,” Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 170, N.S. 70 (1936), 278-279; W. A. Reichart, 
“A Modern German Hamlet,” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXXI1 
(1932), 27-50; P. Rilla, “Gerhart Hauptmanns Spatwelt. Zu dem Roman ‘Im Wirbel 
der Berufung’,” Die neue Rundschau, XLVII, Il (1936), 882-887; S. D. Stirk, “Ger- 
hart Hauptmann and Hamlet,” German Life and Letters, 1 (1936-1937), 125-129; 
F. B. Wahr, “The Hauptmann Hamlet,” Philological Quarterly, XVI (1937), 124-128; 
and the exhaustive Voigt-Reichart study, Hauptmann and Shakespeare (“Deutsch- 
kundliche Arbeiten. A. Allgemeine Reihe.” Band 12). Breslau, 1938. 
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lels are obvious. Irina Bell has a certain likeness to his second wife, Mar- 
garete Marschalk. Irina’s age, seventeen, her abundant hair, her great 
charm, and the fact that she is an actress remind one of Margarete.* 
Furthermore, Erasmus falls as completely in love with Irina as Hauptmann 
had with Margarete. Irina’s words, when she is discussing the role of 
Ophelia with Erasmus: “Gute Lehren von einem Bruder bewahren, liegt 
mir nicht. Pah! Und der SchluB: ‘Ich will gehorchen, Herr!’ ganz un- 
moglich” (p. 84), reflect Margarete’s attitude toward her guardian when 
he tried to dissuade her from seeing Hauptmann.* Since there does not 
seem to be a figure in real life that corresponds to the princess Ditta, 
“einem griechischen Gotterjiingling ahnlich” (p. 186), she may be a syn- 
thesis of the two women Hauptmann loved. He once pictured Marie 
Thienemann in Greek costume as the genius of love.’ Perhaps during 
those youthful days of their engagement, Hauptmann may have seen in 
her some of the ideals and ideas, which in reality were only in his own 
mind; or he may have wished later that he might find these in her. On the 
other hand, Princess Ditta has the beauty, the grace, the stature, the love 
of sports, the laughter and the music of Margarete Marschalk. Haupt- 
mann endured much travail of spirit in his love for Marie and Margarete, 
and even pondered the problem of a menage a trois.* 

The suggestion that the Princess Ditta and Irina are merely a higher 
and a lesser love,’ seems disproved by a small incident which occurred 
just after the final dress rehearsal: “Im nachsten Augenblick standen ein- 
trachtig wie zwei herrliche G6tterboten Prinzessin Apoll, so hatte Eras- 
mus Ditta getauft, und Irina Bell vor ihm, jede eine Schale Champagner 
kredenzend. Er nahm, und léste damit die Rangfrage, jede mit einer 
Hand” (p. 268). Perhaps in this statement also there is a hint as to their 
identity: messengers of the gods, sent to help the littérateur clarify his 
views of life, by representing in their persons characteristics inherent in 

3In Das Buch der Leidenschaft, 1, Berlin, 1929, p.24, Hauptmann says: “Anja 
[his fictitious name for Margarete] ist nun Schauspielerin. Sie glaubt Talent fiir die- 


sen Beruf zu haben.” 

*See Das Buch der Leidenschaft, p.51: “Sie gehort mir wieder . . . , alles andre 
ist Diktat ihres Vormunds gewesen,” and p. 254: “Aller Widerstand der Familie ist 
von uns beiden zunichte gemacht. Niemand fragt mehr, auch nicht der Vormund, 
was Anja tut, wo Anja weilt, wenn sie mit mir zusammen ist.” 

5 See . in Das go. Jabr, Berlin, 1926, pp. 120-121, cited Voigt, Hauptmann- 
Studien, I, Breslau I, 1936, pp. 26, 124, note 52. 

6 Hauptmann says in Das Buch der Leidenschaft, pp. 40-41: “Warum sollte Anja 
nicht in den Kreis meines Heimwesens als dritte eintreten kénnen, frage ich. Wiirde 
nicht Anjas Lachen, Anjas Musik — sie ist Geigerin — das Haus mit neuem, frischem 
Leben erfiillt haben?! Ihr verstandiger, heiterer, oftmals tibermiitiger Geist wiirde 
vielleicht sogar die Wolken des eigentiimlichen Tiefsinns zerstreut haben, der Melitta 
[Marie] . . . umfangt.” 

7Cf. Wahr, op. cit. p.129, who perhaps bases his statement on a remark made 
by Frau Herbst, the widow in whose home Erasmus is living while in Granitz: 
“Besonders, wenn man als ein auBergewohnlicher, noch sehr junger Mann auch andern 
Frauen als der eigenen ins Auge falle. Und wenn nun gar hochstehend Charaktervolle 
und niedrigstehende Pikant-Raffinierte sich mit dem Apfel, der Schlange und einem 
wohltrauenden Adam zu schaffen machen” (p. 100). 
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certain tendencies in modern German literature. To them is added the 
earthbound Kitty, who seemingly is already in possession of Erasmus. 
Like all creative writers of the last fifty years, Hauptmann had to come 
to an inner understanding of certain living realities which the literary 
historians call naturalism, neo-romanticism, and classicism.’ The bound- 
aries of these are never as sharply drawn, however, as the terms would 
imply, and in Hauptmann’s works also traits of one are interwoven with 
those of another, just as none of the three women was able to exclude 
the other two entirely from Erasmus’ life. 

Kitty represents a naturalistic view of life. An allusion to this is ap- 
parent the first time that Erasmus, alone in his room in Granitz, sits down 
to think about his wife: “Drei Ehejahre, Jahre des Gliicks, des gemein- 
samen Schlafzimmers, der Sorgen, die mit der Aussicht auf Kindersegen, 
mit dem Wachstum der Kinder im MutterschoB, mit den Geburtswehen 
und Lebensgefahren der geliebten Frau, bei den schweren Ereignissen der 
Geburten, verbunden waren, lagen hinter ihm” (pp. 16-17). Three brief 
years, but enough to show him that bonds are irksome; so he writes to 
Kitty: “Du weiBt, ich hab Dich lieb. Ich vermag mir ein Leben ohne 
Dich und die Kinder nicht vorzustellen. Trennungen aber von Zeit zu 
Zeit sind notwendig. Erstens weil sie Proben auf das Exempel sind, dann 
aber auch, weil sie Gewiahrleistung jener Freiheit und Unabhangigkeit be- 
deuten, welche notwendig ist, ... ” (p.29). The inadequacy of na- 
turalism as a means of expression, is evinced in a letter which Erasmus 
writes to his aunt: “Es ware mir kein Bediirfnis, an Dich zu schreiben, 
wenn ich Dir nur von dem sprechen diirfte, wovon ich ebensogut zu 
Kitty sprechen kann” (p. 52). Naturalism is indicated in the advice which 
Kitty’s sister gives to her: “Habe das Leben lieb . . . Versiindige Dich 
nie gegen das Leben!” (p. 235). Kitty “leidet an Schwermut” (p. 195), 
a trait which often casts its shadow on anything done in the naturalistic 
style. Nor does Kitty fit into the semi-classic-romantic atmosphere of 
the little court. Twice there is a reference to this: “Meine Frau paBbt 
ganz und gar nicht in diese Umgebung” (p. 106); and “Und Kitty paBte, 
wie Erasmus wuBte, in den . . . geselligen Zustand der kleinen Fiirsten- 
residenz durchaus nicht hinein. Sie war darin ein bleierner Fremdk6rper” 
(p. 230). We do not hear of beauty in connection with Kitty, but we 
do hear about her childbearing, and her children, her administering to 


8 For ‘naturalism’ see, S. Bytkowski, Gerhart Hauptmanns Naturalismus und das 
Drama (“Beitrage zur Asthetik,” XI). Hamburg und Leipzig, 1908; for ‘neo-roman- 
ticism’ see, G. A. Stoecklein, Romantik in Wesen und Prosadramen Gerhart Haupt- 
manns. Philadelphia, 1935; for ‘classicism’ see, F. A. Voigt, Antike and antikes Le- 
bensgeftibl im Werke Gerbart Hauptmanns (“Deutschkundliche Arbeiten. B. Schle- 
sische Reihe.” Band 5). Breslau I, 1935. 

® Cf. Voigt-Reichart, op. cit., p. 1: “Hatte man ihn in langst vergangenen Jahren 
als “Naturalisten’ schlechthin bezeichnen zu k6nnen geglaubt, so muBte man noch 
im neunzehnten Jahrhundert Stilelemente auch aus dem neuromantischen Bereiche 
hinzunehmen, und nicht lange hernach traten in seinem Werke ganz neue klassizi- 
stische Strémungen zutage, ohne da dabei die andern aufhoérten, ihr Eigenleben 
weiterzufiihren.” See also Voigt, Hauptmann-Studien, 1, 1936, p. 40, note 4. 
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the sick, her heart ailment, her worrying, — all of these intimacies and 
problems which belong to the realm of naturalism. She is willing to 
have Erasmus stay as long as he wishes in Granitz, because she knows 
that she belongs to him: “Bleibe so lange Du muBt oder willst, Erasmus. 
Wo Du immer auch bist, ich bin bei Dir und gehore Dir” (p. 134). And 
when he comes back to her, he is fortified anew: “Es war als ob ihn sein 
Weib mit einer neuen Riistung ausgestattet hatte” (p. 238). Hauptmann 
likewise seemed to renew his strength whenever he returned to the soil 
of his Silesian home.'® Although Erasmus loved his wife, he did not 
realize her desirability and worth until he had been separated from her: 
“Kittys Erscheinung hatte Stil” (p. 232). She was now: “... eine vollig 
neue, eine schéne in sich vollendete Frau, die als moralische Schépfung 
ihrer selbst, jenen beiden andern weit iiberlegen schien” (p. 234). She 
had changed as she said she would: “Die Verwandlung, von der sie ge- 
schrieben, war in der Tat in ihr vorgegangen. Es lag ein gewisser Stolz 
iiber ihr, als ob sie mit allem, was sie sei und bedeute, dem Gatten ein 
Geschenk bringe” (p. 233). For Hauptmann, too, naturalism brought 
a gift, when he found his own way of expressing himself in it. The new 
life stirring within Kitty could be regarded as symbolical of Hauptmann’s 
forthcoming creative work (Vor Sonnenaufgang, 1889). 

In contrast to his wife there is Irina (“Sie kommt aus Wien,” p. 19), 
who clearly embodies the view point of the neo-romanticists. She has 
changed her common prosaic name for a theatrical one: “Unsere Naive, 
mit dem schénen Namen Irina Bell. Natiirlich nur der Theatername” 
(p.25). Allusions to her beauty, a salient trait, are frequent: “... ein 
kleines prezidses Ding” (p.25); “Die feine, lebensgroBe MeiBner Por- 
zellanfigur” (p. 82), etc. Sensation and emotion, essential elements of 
neo-romanticism, are indicated in the description of Irina when she acts 
the part of Ophelia for Erasmus: “Das vor ihm schreitende, sprechende, 
horchende, singende, girrende, bald unendlich liebliche, bald unendlich 
abstoBende, scheinbar von einer geheimen Angst, einer geheimen Schuld 
gehetzte Geschopf konnte beinah nicht als Irina erkannt werden. . . 
Kein Zweifel, dieses meist recht oberflachlich scheinende Madchen, oder 
besser: die Seele dieses Madchens, war in eine sehr groBe Tiefe getaucht, 
bevor sie aufkommend, die Seele Opheliens zu der ihren gemacht hatte” 
(p. 85). After Irina has finished her trial performance, Erasmus, for the 
first time, sees the meaning of the art of acting: “Sofort aber wurde ihm 
klar, daB es sich hier weniger um Nachahmungstrieb als um die Emana- 
tion einer ganz andern Kraft handle, einer ganz urspriinglichen, tiberwie- 
genden Kraft, die mit Nachahmung nichts zu tun hatte” (p. 86). This 
passage might also signify Hauptmann’s realization that the romantic out- 
look of the modern poet was not a mere imitation, but a deep spiritual 
re-creation of an older view. — Erasmus gets more and more interested in 
Irina: “Mit einem Male fand er sie riihrend . . . Ihm ging durch den Sinn: 


10 Cf, Cl. di San Lazzaro, “Gerhart Hauptmann und die Ideen unserer Zeit,” Ger- 
hart Hauptmann Jabrbuch, \l. Breslau, 1937, p. 107. 
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Wo willst du denn ohne mich, Seele? 

Wohin rufst du, wenn nicht nach mir, kleine Kehle?” (p. 111), 
and as he understands her better, he feels ever closer to her: “Ist mir diese 
kleine Irina nicht im Augenblick naher als irgend jemand in der Welt?” 
(p. 112). Love, so indispensable to the neoromanticist, carries Erasmus on. 
In the character of Ophelia, which he and Irina are creating, he already 
feels a mystic union with her: “Sind wir nicht schon jetzt beinahe eins 
geworden im brennenden Kern des Schépfungsmysteriums, das nur diese, 
die Schépfung, und keinen Einzelanspruch im Sinne hat?” (p. 112), and 
from that thought the next step, in the romantic beauty of a summer night, 
seems a logical conclusion:'! “Die helle Nacht, in der nur wenige Sterne 
hervortraten, an aufreizender Magie dem immerwahrenden Tage der Mit- 
ternachtssonne verwandt, entriickte die beiden mehr und mehr der Zeit 
und der Wirklichkeit und lieB sie in einer Art von Verziickung sozusagen 
unendlich fortwandeln” (p.119). The magic of the night, the atmos- 
phere of wonder, of dreams, of fairy-tales, which the neo-romanticists 
stress, are also felt by Erasmus: “War es nicht wie im Marchen?” (p. 123). 
The situation is so highly poetical for him that even the Tagelied finds 
an echo here: “Um drei Uhr morgens sangen bereits die Lerchen in den 
Feldern zu unserm Leidwesen das Tagelied” (p. 125). There is the neo- 
romanticist’s love of symbolism in “das Gefiihl der Reinigung und der 
Lauterung” engendered by the bath in the clear fresh waves of the “mor- 
gendlich flimmernden Bodden” (p. 125); symbolism, too, in the descrip- 
tion of the small island upon which Erasmus falls asleep, after he has sent 
Irina home; in the beauty all around him; in the plants: thistles and snake- 
like stems of ivy, as well as healing herbs and red clover; in the new sig- 
nificance which the whole night has assumed: “Wie eine Kulthandlung 
war diese Nacht. Heute bin ich der Eingeweihte” (p. 126). It is true, 
“der Schritt ist getan, ein Schritt von der Art derer, die man auf keine 
Weise zuriickmachen kann” (p. 120), but in that moment Erasmus knows 
that he has again attained a certain degree of freedom: “Seit langem wie- 
der zum ersten Male genoB man die Wonne, nicht andern zu dienen, nicht 
andern anzuhéren, sondern sich selbst zu dienen, sein eigner Besitz zu 
sein” (p. 121). To a certain extent, however, he will always be bound to 
Irina, for “Kann es im Leben noch eine Trennung fiir Menschen geben, 
die einmal so verbunden gewesen sind?” (p. 122). 

The keynote to the Princess Ditta’s meaning is immediately struck 
in the words with which she is introduced: “Neben ihm schritt ein junger 
Apoll in heller weiblicher Kleidung dahin . . . Dieser Gott ist Prinzessin 
Ditta, eine Erscheinung wie man sie in hundert Jahren kaum einmal zu 
sehen bekommt” (p. 15). — Apollo, the embodiment of youth, beauty, 
poetry and music; Greece, the land after which Hauptmann had yearned 
from childhood. Greek architecture and Greek sculpture had kindled a 
longing in him, but it was a long time before he understood the import 


11 Cf, also Hauptmann’s statement: “Jedes Kunstwerk ist Uberwindung,” in his 
Ausblicke, Berlin, 1924, p. 7. 
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of classicism.’? This early external relationship is voiced by Erasmus 
when he remarks that Ditta “sei sehr schén, obgleich sie ihn nicht tiefer 
entziindete” (p. 50). And yet an influence radiates from her: “Er fiihlte 
genau, da8 seine Worte und seine Bewegungen von dem blonden Apoll 
mit gespanntester Aufmerksamkeit verfolgt wurden. Das beengte ihn 
nicht, es befliigelte ihn” (p.90). This influence will be more lasting than 
Irina’s: “ . . . es ging ein Licht von ihr aus, ein golden-sonnenhaft-apolli- 
nisches, das die Erscheinung Irinas verblassen machte. . . . Nicht einmal 
an Kitty dachte er mehr, ... Und doch, wie wunderlich war sie wiederum 
und wie ratselhaft” (p. 149). Ditta’s laughter recalls Greek comedy, but 
the recital of her youth skims the surface of Greek tragedy. That Haupt- 
mann thought of both sides of Greek drama is disclosed in the following: 
“Auf die Tragédie folgte bei den Alten das Satyrspiel, das die sonnenbe- 
schienene sogenannte heitere Seite des Daseins, gegeniiber der sonnenab- 
gekehrten, von chtonischen Schatten bedriickten, zum Siege brachte” 
(p.270). During the recital of her inhuman treatment Ditta remains in 
character, for her face resembles a mask: “Das Gesicht der Prinzessin, 
wahrend sie dies berichtete, nahm wieder den Ausdruck einer sardonischen 
Maske an, die Erasmus ein leises Grauen verursachte” (p.192). She is 
not sentimental: “Alles dieses klang nicht sentimental, . . . und auBerdem 
lag viel einfache Wahrheit darin” (p. 187); instead she represents the re- 
strained Greek beauty of form: “ ... [das schéne Madchen] das den 
Adel seiner Geburt als géttlichen Stempel in jeder Bewegung, jeder Linie 
darstellte” (p. 194). She does not despise Erasmus for his affair with 
Irina, whom she calls “Laufmadchen” (p. 195), since sensuality was not 
a fault among the Greeks. As Erasmus walks beside her late one night, 
he feels “erschiittert ein dunkles, furchtbares Etwas, das sich seiner be- 
machtigt hatte, eine Gewalt, deren Dasein ihm trotz mannigfaltigen Er- 
lebens bisher verborgen geblieben war” (p. 197). The attraction is strong, 
but he still does not apprehend the meaning of it, and the relationship con- 
tinues to be a superficial one: “Da lieBen die Liebenden nach einem letzten 
langen, innigen Druck ihre Hinde los und entfernten sich ohne Ku8 von 
einander” (p. 198). It was not until Hauptmann made his pilgrimage to 
Greece in 1907 that he finally experienced the full significance of classi- 
cism for himself. The fulfillment of this longing is foreshadowed in the 
episode with Ditta immediately following the dress reheasal: “Ich brauche 
dich, und du brauchst mich. Wir sind fiir einander geboren. . . . Also 
nimm mich jetzt bei der Hand und fiihre mich einfach mit dir fort. . . . 
Das tat Erasmus, aber es war, Gott sei Dank, nicht der folgenschwere 
Schritt” (p. 272). 

Kitty, Irina, and Ditta: these three stand respectively for three distinct 
ways of looking at life, the naturalistic, the neo-romantic, and the classic. 
The general tendencies of these three ways can be described, and in Haupt- 
mann’s works they are clearly discernible, although frequently inter- 


12 See F. A. Voigt, Antike und antikes Lebensgefiibl im Werke Gerbart Haupt- 
manns, Breslau, 1935, pp. 15-30. 
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mingled. Like the three women above they constantly tug at his soul, 
each one possessing him for a while, but never completely. The relative 
importance for him, around 1886, of these three views of life, is indicated 
by the comments which Erasmus makes in his letter at the close of the 
novel. With regard to the Princess Ditta his words are simply: “Wie 
es heiBt” (p. 277); he is closer to Irina, for he says: “Ich kann Ihnen von 

Irina berichten” (p. 281); but his immediate plans concern Kitty, with 

whom he soon will be re-united on a new country estate, and a play, 

which he is planning to write: “Sie wollten ins Volk hinuntersteigen?” 

he was asked, and he answered, “Oder vielleich hinauf!” (p. 270). 
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Modern Foreign Languages and the Emergency 

“It is a paradox more puzzling than any other so far, that as long as 
the United States was really isolated with a minimum of international 
trade, no cables, no telephones, no radios, no oe no airplanes, no 
motion pictures, and relatively few immigrants who did not speak English, 
every well-educated man was trained in the foreign languages. Now, with 
twenty million daily radio listeners, with ten million more in daily contact 
with foreign languages, with all the modes of present-day contact, many 
disputants insist that foreign languages are not important. They are taught 
grudgingly, therefore poorly, and then it is declared that the results do not 
justify them. The cold fact, stripped of all wishful thinking, is that the 
‘common man’ has more direct contact with foreign languages today than 


ever before in history.” 
—Henry N. Wriston, in The Educational Record, 


Supplement No. 13 


One of the many lessons taught us by the initial phases of the present 
war is that victory goes to the side that is better er The preparation 
is not necessarily altogether military or mechanical. Often it is, in a re- 
stricted sense of the term cultural. The story of the German parachutists, 
who came down in Holland equipped not only with Dutch uniforms but 
also with a command of the Dutch language, teaches one a lesson such as 
we cannot afford to disregard. . . . Military conquest in the present war 
has often been preceded, accompanied, and aided by linguistic mastery of 
the tongue of the conquered by the conquerors. 

The armed forces of the nation may soon . . . take active part in 
actual fighting against an invader that speaks another language, perhaps 
on Latin-American soil, in defense of our fellow-American nations, per- 
haps even on European soil. Should our troops be sent into battle without 
that minimum of linguistic preparation which experience has shown fre- 

uently to be the “victory factor”? If the answer is negative, then the role 
that the nation’s language teachers may play in the nation’s defense be- 
comes obvious. 

Nor, in our military emergency, should we lose sight of the vaster, 
more permanent benefits that would accrue from such instruction. The 
learning of a foreign language, even though imperfectly achieved, will 
contribute immediately to the soldier’s efficiency and supply him with a 
recreational activity; but it will also linger with him after he leaves the 
service and perhaps be of later vocational use. It will form permanent 
part and parcel of his intellectual and educational equipment, broaden his 
cultural interests, aid him in business, in traveling, in human relations, and 
tend ultimately to contribute to that spirit of international understanding 
and co-operation which, it is hoped, will arise from the ashes of destruc- 
tion and make a recurrence of the present conflict impossible. 

—Mario A. Pei, Columbia University, in 
The French Review. 
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German Reading Grammar, 

by Stanley L. Sharp and Friedrich Wil- 
helm Strothmann of Stanford University. 
Ginn and Company, 1941, xiv, 316 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

Heralded three years ago by its spon- 
sor! as the “new hope for learners of 
German,” the German Reading Grammar 
was launched on its mission last fall, with 
the “blessing” of its godfather. This pro- 
pitious harbinger is not merely a friendly 
gesture but the sincere conviction of one 
who has watched this “new approach to 
foreign-language learning on the college 
level” establish a high efficiency quotient 
in its four-year probationary period. 

As the title implies, “reading is the 
goal.” Therefore, “every feature of the 
book was planned and worked out with 
the achievement of reading ability in 
view” (xi). To accomplish their purpose 
the authors decided to do the following 
four things: 

1. To introduce grammar principles in 
sequence according to the frequency of 
their occurrence in living German prose 
and their relative importance as “syntacti- 
cal patterns.” This is one of the striking 
features of the original methodology that 
characterizes the book. Accordingly, the 
present tense of strong verbs is intro- 
duced in Lesson !I, the modals in III, de- 
pendent word-order in IV; then follow 
adjectives, pronouns, and all tenses of the 
indicative, before the presentation of noun 
declensions in XIV-XVII; then even the 
subjunctive is taken up before the future 
tense appears in XIX. 

2. To restrict the vocabulary to the 
1018 2 starred “stems” — or “words” — and 
25 other “words” of the “second thou- 
sand” of the Minimum Standard German 
Vocabulary (MSGV). These “words” 
will be found in the “active” vocabulary, 
the authors say, and inadvertently they 
give the impression that with this “rela- 
tively small” vocabulary of 1043 “words” 
they have prepared German texts of 
“more than 33,000 running words.” What 
is meant, of course, is not 1043 words but 
master-words and their word-families. 

In the light of a recent authoritative in- 
terpretation,? any member of a word- 
family may be substituted for the master- 
word chosen for the family in MSGV.* 
By the same token a vocabulary may 


comprise any family-members of the 
master-words it contains; therefore, the 
number of master-words is no indication 
of the size of the vocabulary. Further- 
more, the “active” vocabulary may be re- 
stricted to any desired number of master- 
words and their family-members, and the 
“passive” vocabulary may still make free 
use of additional family-members of the 
“active” master-words as well as addi- 
tional family-groups. That has been done 
in GRG but not clearly stated in the 
prefaces. 

Since GRG uses no symbol to designate 
“active” words, they cannot be identified 
with certainty beyond the “1018” and the 
six words of the “second thousand” that 
are named on p.xi. The Lesson Vocabu- 
laries (LV) are no criterion, since 49 of 
the “1018” have been omitted from them 
and 70 other words have been included. 
However, only 17 of the latter are in the 
“second thousand” of MSGV, two are 
not in MSGV at all, and the remaining 
51 belong to the first “1018” families and 
include besuchen which, strangely, is list- 
ed on p.xi as one of the “additional 25 
words of the second thousand” of MSGV. 
If besuchen can be classified as of the 
“second thousand”, the remaining 50 must 
be so classified; but we are looking for 
25 words, not 70. 

The German-English Vocabulary (G- 
E-V) does not solve the problem either. 
It contains 1058 independent entries: 1014 
of the “1018” and 44 of the 70 “other 
words” found in LV. These 44 comprise 
25 family-members of the “1o18” in addi- 
tion to the 17 and two mentioned above. 
Hence nowhere can the “25 of the second 
thousand” be identified. The 1058 words 


1B. Q. Morgan, in the Monatshefte for 
December, 1938. See also Foreword (iii). 

* The figure given in MSGV (vii) and 
universally repeated as correct. However, 
there are 1022 starred entries, and if the 
overlooked high-frequency words Januar 
and miissen receive the distinguishing in- 
signia already accorded to the other 
months and modals, the correct total is 
1024. 

3 ‘Basic’ and ‘Derivative’ in the MSGV. 
B. Q. Morgan, in the Monatshefte for 
March, 1942. 

4 GRG has 26 such substitutions. 
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have a family membership of 1573. Since 
215 of these words come from BPV,5 
however, only 1358 could possibly be re- 
ded as “active.” Be that as it may, if 
we add to the 1573 words of G-E-V the 
“passive” words not included there, at 
least 1060, the total vocabulary amounts 
to some 2630 words — “relatively small”, 
after all, in proportion to the unparalled 
amount of reading matter offered, 

3- To build a working vocabulary by 
capitalizing on the word-family principle. 
Hence, beginning with Lesson VI, there 
are sections called “Building a Passive 
Vocabulary” (BPV), in addition to 20 
grammar sections on prefixes and suffixes, 
etc. Furthermore, beginning with Lesson 
X, Exercise V peel requires the trans- 
lation of some 50 to 75 German com- 
pounds, as “a class exercise.” Many are 
extreme examples, and the authors admit 
that “No doubt teachers will have to 
help out in many cases.” 

Some 288 words are developed in the 
BPV sections, 73 of which are not in 
G-E-V, including such words as das Le- 
ben, ansehen, der Ausdruck, and verge- 
ben, which are used frequently. On the 
whole, the “building” lacks plan and sys- 
tem, as is evidenced by the fact that 51 
words are developed more than once, 42 
of them with the same meanings each 
time. Extremes noted: five words devel- 
oped in three different lessons, and three 
words even in four. Occasionally starred 
master-words have slipped into BPV, 
namely: das Recht (44); etwas, somewhat 
(110; cf. LV 33); machen (157); vor 
(158); Herr Graf (145); in other words, 
the BPV also serves as explanatory notes. 
Some cases are worked in reverse, not- 
ably: Handtuch is to be derived and 
translated in Exercise V (64) from Hand 
and Tuch (cloth; kerchief), which are 
om in LV 58, and naturally yield band- 

erchief; later (BPV 201) the compound 

is developed and correctly translated. LV 
33 has lieben, but Question 18 (55) uses 
Liebe, then BPV 53 developes lieblich 
from the verb, and finally (BPV 60) die 
Liebe is developed. After kingdom had 
to be made out of Konig and Reich 
(realm; empire) (130:15), the German 
compound is developed and translated in 
BPV 170; and after the students have 
built a sick house (185:21) out of krank 
(ill, sick) and Haus, they find hospital 
in Exercise V (190), which is devised to 
test their skill! 

4. To provide interesting reading mat- 


5 See par. 3, below. 


ter. Text A consists regularly of discon- 
nected sentences or groups of sentences 
composed to illustrate new grammar prin- 
ciples, repeat words of previous lessons, 
and introduce new words. In the later 
lessons there is connected discourse: two 
Miinchhausen episodes and serious discus- 
sions, involving “participial phrases” (par. 
133), in preparation for the future read- 
ing of scientific texts. A happy thought 
led to the introduction of illustrative sen- 
tences taken from literary works, in Les- 
sons XVIII, XX, and XXII; but the de- 
sire for strict modernism has allowed the 
inclusion of conditional clauses in the 
“conditional” mode (XXII), despite the 
fact that they are not “best literary us- 
age” (par. 143). 

Text B throughout the 24 lessons is, on 
the whole, a very successful offering of 
really interesting, mature reading matter 
in “natural, normal German.” The out- 
standing performance is the retelling of 
four popular Novellen: L’ Arrabbiata, Der 
zerbrochene Krug, Peter Schlemibl, and 
Psyche. 

Idiom and Style. Unusually good and 
correct, yet occasionally one is inclined 
to take exceptoin to the expressions used. 
But that is often a matter of personal 
taste. Nevertheless there are a few pas- 
sages which need attention, e.g.: change 
Frau Meyer (20:16) to seine Frau; trei- 
ben is more appropriate than studieren 
(41:1) (cf. also 250 II 18); the retention 
of mit, used in the original, would suit 
the situation better in 59:15. Since the 
original has been changed to Erlauben Sie 
mir (109:14) the pleonastic zu dirfen 
should be deleted. Quite apart from the 
embarrassing immorality implied, why in- 
troduce, especially in a beginners’ book, 
even from a literary work, the telescoped 
dependent clauses (177 VI 14) which stu- 
dents should be warned against! The pe- 
culiar logic would be removed from lines 
2-3 (253) if the plural were used or, bet- 
ter still, if sanchmal were deleted. 
Storm’s misuse of the intransitive reflex- 
ive, hatte sich . . . gehbangen (256:13) 
should have been changed to the correct 
sich gebangt. 

Grammar Principles. Generally clear 
and concise. The following comments, 
however, seem advisable. 

a. Innaccurate or incomplete. The head- 
ing “Conventional Sie” (par. 3) is a mis- 
nomer — correctly indexed as “Pronouns 
of address”; likewise “Verb-First Posi- 
tion” (par. 8), since the question form 
Wer hat das Papier? is included — cor- 
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reetly indexed under “Questions” (315); 
delete the entry under “Word Order” 
(316). Insert “personal” before “pro- 
noun” (footnote, p. 31). 

Adjective phrases with an ein-word 
should be added in par. 42 and reference 
made to p.45, to prepare adequately for 
VU, p. 56. 

The introduction of haben and sein as 
auxiliaries in b of par. 53 (Strong Verbs) 
conveys the impressions that only strong 
verbs are concerned, further strengthened 
by the citation of only strong verbs as 
examples. In par. 55, why not mention 
the other two modals and the remaining 
“mixed weak verbs” since all but rennen 
occur in the book? In par. 76 the defini- 
tion of German transitive and intransitive 
verbs should be given; folgen should not 
be classified ak sein and bleiben; the 
reason for calling folgen intransitive and 
for its use of sein should be explained; 
and begegnen (see LV 50) should be 
added. 

The prefix emp.- is omitted (par. 79), 
yet the parts of its three compounds are 
to be memorized (pp. 101, 112, 148). In 
par. 81 the use of the past tense, analogous 
to the use of the present, explained in par. 
21, is omitted; also the colloquial use of 
the present perfect in narration, a good 
example of which occurs in the same 
lesson, lines 15-22, p.g7. That “there is 
no rule” for umlaut in the plural of Class 
I nouns applies only to the masculines 
Se The explanation under 
. ONG” (par. 92) should replace 
“article or no article” with “ein-word or 
no “agge maga’ The footnote on p. 159 
implies that the dative and accusative 
singular of Nachbar always add -n. 

Since English has no “accusative” ob- 
ject and the indirect object also may be- 
come the subject of the passive, con 
to German syntax (not treated in this 
book), why mention English at all (par. 
128)? Par. 133 refers to the syntax of 
the present participle in par. 49, where 
the formations with -end are called adjec- 
tives, however, not participles. The use 
of diirfen should be added in par. 137 5, 
or else ich dtirfe (210:21) should be ex- 
plained in a footnote. The prefix ur- 
(par. 150) is also used with adjectives. 

b. Incorrect statements. The footnote 
on the form and use of the genitive end- 
ings (par. 92) is contrary to historical 
development, modern usage, Appendix 
270, and Curme. If “Charakter is the only 
masculine in -er which does not belong 
to the first class” (footnote, p. 133), how 


about Bauer (Landmann) and Vetter (de- 
spite the first-class plural given in G-E- 
V)! The division of long numbers writ- 
ten in words (par. 139) is not sanctioned 
by Duden. 

c. Syntax and forms anticipated. That 
uninflected adjectives are also used as ad- 
verbs is not explained until Lesson XI, 
yet throughout the first ten lessons they 
occur in both capacities, whether the 
forms of the English equivalents in LV 
are adjectival or adverbial or both. The 
definite article for the possessive adjec- 
tive is used in at least eleven sentences, 
the accusative of time in seven, and nega- 
tive sentences of the type Mebr sage ich 
nicht in seven, before these idioms are 
explained. Other anticipations of less fre- 
quency are: present tense to express fu- 
ture me (11:18, 15:20); dependent word 
order (20:2, 21:5,8); imperative (11:13, 
35:23); was as relative (20:10, 26:18. 28: 
11,12,19); anticipative pronouns (67:11, 
96:10, 143:16, 144:25, 1§5:3); intensive 
selber (77:25, 86:16, 97:31); dative of in- 
terest (130:29, 143:1); subjunctive of in- 
direct discourse (200:2) and in purpose 
clauses (200:10,11,12); repetition of prep- 
ositions (52:25, §9:30, 179:26, 185:14); in- 
finitive with passive meaning after lassen 
(59:17). 

Anticipated forms are fewer: inflected 
adjectives (14:8, 15:9, 21:7); plurals (20: 
2, 24 1 1); eim-words as pronouns (50:10, 
118:16); demonstrative pronouns (52:22, 
60:4, 68:15). The necessary explanations 
could easily be made in the notes. 


d. Principles used but not explained. 
Some of the most important are: adverbs 
not allowed between subject and verb in 
declarative sentences; apposition in many 
phrases like ein Stiick Papier; generic ar- 
ticle; omission of indefinite article with 
nouns denoting professions; reflexive pro- 
nouns for reciprocal; adverbial genitive 
of manner; distributive singular (e.g. 
Herren mit starkem Bart, 127:17); substi- 
tute for the passive under par. 131 (was 
sich . . . tun laBt, 108:13); daB-clauses 
after wollen. Orthography: capitalization 
of pronouns of address in letters; spacing 
for emphasis; hyphen to represent com- 
ponents. 

Possibly the authors regard these and 
other points in the light of “grammar... 
as the end itself” (xi), and they appar- 
ently take the same attitude towards 
idioms: although there are 95 idioms in 
LV (13 of them not in G-E-V), eleven 
additional in G-E-V, and 20 more in the 
notes, there are some 120 others that oc- 
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cur in the texts but are not explained 
anywhere. Many of them the students 
can doubtless handle fairly well, but 
hardly such as the following: schlafen 
geben, laB mir das Band, an sich reifen, 
mit ansehen, auf ein paar Wochen, auf 
diese Art und Weise, wenn der Herr 
micht gewesen ware. 

Exercises. Abundant and varied, all 
serving the main +r — building and 
fixing vocabulary. The comparative sim- 
plicity of the Exercises is in striking con- 
trast to the relative difficulty of the read- 
ing material. The German questions are 
short and simple, even in the last lessons, 
mostly too e amen or requiring too 
simple an answer. te, sap question 
and answer together make a rather silly 
impression, e.g.: 7 (p. 47), 1 (p. 248). 
The answer to 15 (p.25) is not apparent 
from the text. Question 27 (p.74) uses 
tat, and Exercise VI (p.75) asks for the 
conjugation, in the tense, of tun, 
schlafen, and helfen; but the parts of 
these verbs are given in the next lesson. 

The memorizing of the principal parts 
of 77 strong verbs in Lessons IX-XI, be- 
fore the introduction of the compound 
tenses and an understanding of the use 
of the auxiliaries baben and sein, runs 
counter to modern educational psychol- 


"e eculiarities Several individual traits 
peculiar to this book deserve special men- 
tion. 

a. Accent. All accents are omitted in 
LV but are indicated in G-E-V, because 
“the student should . . . imitate the 
teacher’s pronunciation, who will read 
the new words aloud in class” (footnote, 
p.10). The teacher will have to help also 
with several hundred words among the 
thousand-odd that are not in G-E-V, es- 
ee the foreign derivatives, over one 

undred. The marking in G-E-V has been 
carefully done; errors noted: accent in- 
correct on beobachten (288) and missing 
on Papier (299); unbeschreiblich, unbe- 
weglich, unerfabren, unerklarlich, uner- 
reichbar, and untrostlich are not marked 
the same under their master-words as on 
P- 303. 

b. Particles. In par. 22 the authors em- 
phasize the importance of idiomatic par- 
ticles, such as also, denn, doch, ja, schon, 
wohl, etc., and the difficulty they cause 
the learner. Since such icles “consti- 
tute one of the main differences between 
idiomatic German and German that is 
merely grammatically correct, they will 
be used freely in this book,” they con- 


tinue; but then they add, strangely, “since 
their proper use is difficult,” the student 
will not be required to use them in the 
oral or written exercises, and in trans- 
lating they “are usually best left out.” 
The vocabularies give no help beyond 
schon (all right) and wobl (no doubt). 
How and when, therefore, is the student 
to learn the meanings and feel the force 
of these vital elements? Why bother to 
put them in at all? As a matter of fact, 
three or four formulas for each will suf- 
fice to master practically all these idioms; 
the comparatively few hard nuts could be 
cracked in the notes. 

c. Grammatical terminology and ex- 
planations. The traditional normal, in- 
verted, and dependent word orders have 
become the verb-second position, verb- 
first position, and verb-last position. The 
term pronominal adjectives is strangely 
applied to only the der-words, excluding 
the ein-words (par. 31, 32, 34). 

As if the symbol (the two dots) and 
not the mutation were the —— 

henomenon, the authors say that “there 
is (have, take, require) an (the) umlaut” 
(63, 79, 89, 120, 121,158); and even more 
suggestive of spelling rules is the “add- 
ing” of umlaut (120, 121, 122, 133, 147). 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE. The specious 
argumentation in lines 1-10 (p.171) to 
justify the innovation imaginative sub- 
junctive to express the traditional con- 
trary to fact condition is both irrelevant 
and misleading. That the indicative ex- 
presses uncertainty, and the subjunctive 
certainty, runs counter to the basic dis- 
tinction which the student has learned in 
all his previous language study. The 
“imagined situation” can be as readily 
grasped in German by the student with 
the use of the traditional terms he learned 
in English. Years of experience have 
shown, moreover, that most students, 
even those who are but little language- 
minded, understand and can handle un- 
real conditions readily. The naive state- 
ment in lines 13-15 is likewise gratuitous, 
especially in a book “on the college level,” 
for if the student has any sense of values, 
he feels that if be were refers to present 
time, though he has never heard it called 
the imaginative subjunctive. Furthermore, 
when the student is told later (218) that 
the imaginative subjunctive, which is used 
to depict an imagined situation, “may al- 
ways be used in indirect discourse,” he 
may also wonder at the terminology. 


The mention of ich babe (werde, gebe, 
etc.) as subjunctive forms used “mainly 
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in literary style” (footnote, p. 218) is not 
justifiable in a beginners’ grammar; neither 
is the example Sie fragte, ... ob ich nicht 
glaube, dap...” (210:24), even if a note 
were added explaining it as usage peculiar 
to Southwest Germany. 

In par. 120 the authors restrict als ob 
clauses to the use of the imaginative sub- 
junctive, and in par. 135 they not only 
decidedly prefer the “extra” first choice 
subjunctive forms in indirect discourse 
but even restrict their use to indirect dis- 
course. Very likely, however, the first 
story the student reads will surprise him 
with the first choice forms in als ob 
clauses and with the imaginative form 
immediately following a first choice form 
in indirect statements, both forms intro- 
duced by the same governing verb. 

d. Oddities. The note on Jungens, p. 
115, as “one of the very few nouns in 
German that form their plural in -s”; and 
the English word Cabins in German type 
in the diagram (199), instead of Kabinen 
or, better, Badezellen. Why bother to 
place an asterisk, in G-E-V, after words 
with two accents, to indicate two func- 
tions or meanings, “a discussion of which 
is beyond the scope of this book.” 


Vocabularies. The LV also follow the 
principle of word-families; therefore they 
are composed largely of master-words, 
which are not necessarily used in the 
texts of the lessons in which they are in- 
troduced but may be represented by 
family-members or may be members of 
compounds. If we take Lesson XII as an 
example, we find that anfangen, Gesell- 
schaft, Grund, Linie, Person, ruben, and 
Schreck(en) are represented in the text 
of the lesson by Anfang, Odontoschein- 
Gesellschaft, grundlos, Omnibuslinie, per- 
sonlich, Rube, and schrecklich, respec- 
tively, the last three being developed in 
BPV of the lesson. When words of the 
LV are entirely unrepresented in the text 
of the same lesson, as in the case of an- 
kommen and der See, changes in the text 
and failure to correct the LV may be the 
cause. A striking example of this is found 
in Lesson X, where Himmel, kalt, warm, 
and the idioms bitten um and nach und 
nach of the LV and gefabrlich of BPV 
are not represented in the text of the 
lesson, the first four, however, occurring 
in the next lesson. 


a. Additional meanings needed. Addi- 
tional idiomatic renderings are needed 
for at least 58 words. Only a few ot the 
most important can be cited here: also 
then, anfangen do, beifend sarcastically, 


da then, dauernd constantly, erst only, 
etwas anything, etwa perhaps, frisch alert, 
ganz very, quite, gleich equally, halten 
keep, beif passionately, je always, Kleider 
clothes. kommen get, nun well, schenken 
give, sagen tell, schmerzend painful (143: 
32), schwer hard, seben look, stark heavy, 
stout, hard, studieren attend the univer- 
sity (214:9), SuPwasser fresh water, von 
by, wollen be about to, ziemlich consid- 
erable. 

b. Discrepancies between LV and texts. 
LV (10) translates schwer as difficult; 
heavy, but Exercise II (13) has German 
is not bard; LV (14-15) has bolen fetch, 
bring, and werden become, but Exercise 
Il (17) has Who is getting old? and He 
gets pencil and paper; LV (58) has der- 
selbe the same, and selber self, but in the 
texts occurs only selb- as same: im selben 
Augenblick (59:21), am selben Abend 
(86.16). 


c. Treatment of compounds. There are 
some 305 compound verbs that are not in 
LV or G-E-V; 37 of them are translated 
in either the notes or BPV, 268 are left 
untranslated. Of the latter, 76 are com- 
pounds of her- and hin-, 11 of zu-, 10 of 
zusammen-, and 21 of zurtick-. This in- 
novation in a beginners’ book will hardly 
meet with general approval, yet it saves 
much printer’s ink and is, in the main, 
practical, for most of the compounds can 
be translated literally. Here again the au- 
thors have gone to extremes, however, in 
not giving derived idiomatic meanings. 
To cite only a few instances: ab (off, 
down), wenden (turn), but abwenden 
(77:29) means turn away; los (loose); 
brechen (break), but bricht los (59:13) 
is bursts out; trennen (separate), but 
trennte sich ... von seinem besten Rock 
(76:8) means parted with; naturally uber- 
kam (143:8) will be rendered overcame 
rather than the correct came over. Sim- 
ilarly with other compounds, e. g.: Apfel- 
kuchen may pass as apple cake, but will 
Apfelwein necessarily call forth apple 
cider? Perhaps. But surely Jabr (year) 
and Markt (market) will not connote 
annual fair in an American freshman’s 
mind; nor will baden (bathe) plus lustig 
(gay, merry) automatically yield fond of 
bathing for badelustig; the unexplained 
gerundive die . . . vorzunebmenden Dinge 
will remain a puzzle; and are the authors 
willing to accept to make a present of for 
sshedlien in Glauben schenken (153:2), 
or in Aufmerksamkeit schenkt (52:10); 
or to accept Jose for waste in ein Wort 

.. verlor (108:32)? 
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Similar examples could be cited in great 
numbers; they illustrate the method used 
throughout the book: the student must 
constantly exercise ingenuity and imagi- 
nation; thus he builds up a literal vocab- 
ulary, but the teacher will only too often 
have to supply the idiomatic equivalents. 

Punctuation. The only reference to this 
subject is in par. 36: that relative clauses 
are set off by commas. On the whole the 
texts are correctly punctuated. The fol- 
lowing errors have been noted. Commas 
are needed before und (11:16, 26:2, 28:17, 
34:18, 258:9); before sondern (47: line 3, 
97:4, 251:14); before a relative clause 
(131:25); before desto (155:3, 262 II); 
before als ob (LV 165). A colon is need- 
ed after sagt (25 I 12) and after Wort 
(211:6). On the other hand, the comma 
should be deleted before wie (115:7); 
before zu geben (144:18); and before zu 
kommen (par. 137). The semicolon after 
dunkelblau (138 V) should be a comma. 


In the absence of guidance how can the 
students be expected to set off the various 
subordinate foe that occur in almost 
every set of English sentences from Les- 
son I on, e. g.: 13 117, 25 I13, 48 II 2, 4, 5, 
etc., etc.? And how will they know that 
German requires a colon before quota- 
tions, as in 83 II 7 and 125 II 8? 

Misprints. Capitalize: beste (73 I 14), 
god (76), dir (119:10), du (129:2), bun- 
derte (193:1), englisch, deutsch, and rus- 
sisch (211:17), weiB (231:35), and rich- 
tige (256:23). Change Fischer to Schmidt 
(20:21), dem to den (35, note 4), ganzem 
to ganzen (68:4), freundlichem to freund- 
lichen (68:8), verlieBen to verlieB (120), 
drucken to driicken (260), fear to be 
afraid (LV 58). Place macron over ge- 
ben (73) and kam (101); add nope to 
zwei (194:3); reverse comma and quotes 
(200:25); space off the thousands and de- 
lete the commas in the two large numbers 
(272). 

In the LV the plural is not indicated 
for: Friibstiick (165), Gunst and Sommer 
(181), GroBmutter and Vetter (242), Re- 
genschirm and Sonnenschirm (254); nor 
the genitive for First and Knabe (153). 
In G-E-V no plural is shown for Kase; 
wrong plural is given for Mark and Vet- 
ter; and wrong genitive for Soldat. The 
case forms of Schreck(en) are pied. 
Eleven family-members referred to their 
master-words are not given under them: 
ausruben, erblicken, ergreifen, ertdten, 
Geschrei, mochte, neuerwachen, noch im- 
mer, unangenehm, verachtlich, vermischen. 
On the other hand, beschreiben is given 


under schreiben but is omitted on p. 288. 
Gegenteil is entered as a master-word 
(293) and also as a family-member of 
teilen (302), where Teil (LV 27) is 
omitted. Kleid does not mean cloth 
(296), or is it intended as the singular 
of clothes? 

Failure to compound: so viel (14:8; 
also pp. 20, 35, 105, 227, 230); zu viel (19: 
6; also pp. 26, 49, 166); irgend ein (76,77, 
87, 244, 295); irgend welche (243); so weit 
(169); blutig rot (169); von einander 
(197); ohne dies (231); and the follow- 
ing verbs: wieder aufwacht (85); weiter 
gehen (86,87); zu zog (117); wieder 
sehen (131); wieder fand (142); bernie- 
der blickte (217); zurtick konnten (226); 
offen gestanden (255); los werden (297). 
Incorrect compounds: sodaB (58:2, 168: 
22); solange (199:1); entlangfibrte (232); 
soviel (257:19). The spelling w. s. w. (230) 
is no longer correct. 

Typography. It is phenomenal that a 
book whose typography and general 
make-up are so excellent should have so 
many broken letters, e.g.: par. 9; and 

Pp. 101, 123,124, 162,214; and slugs and 
eads showing on 27 pages. There is an 
upside-down s in par. 815, and wrong 
font is used for Fall, jung, and sebr in 
G-E-V. 

Index. A mixture of meticulous cross 
references, omissions, and errors. Some 
50 have been noted. If the authors regard 
the index as really valuable they should 
revise it carefullly. Furthermore, the ad- 
dition of page references would be a 
great help in finding the paragraphs in 
such large lesson units. 

Conclusion. GRG is in reality a “new 
approach” and a thorough piece of work, 
which deserves serious consideration, de- 
spite its extremes and the large mass of 
minor errors, which can easily be cor- 
rected in future printings. No doubt the 
students who complete the entire book 
according to the teaching plan eee 
on p. xiii will have a very solid founda- 
tion. This plan allows five recitation pe- 
riods for each of the 24 lessons, a mini- 
mum of 120 periods, which would leave 
some 30 periods for advanced reading in 
the freshman year at institutions in which, 
like Stanford, beginning German is given 
five times a week. Colleges with four 
hours per week might complete the pro- 

ram in the freshman year; but in three- 
ee courses (about 65 per cent of all 
colleges and universities) 1t would extend 
over at least ten weeks in the sophomore 
year. This might meet with many objec- 
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tions, especially in institutions which have 

transfers from other colleges or freshmen 

with two years of high-school German. 
—Jobn L. Kind 


University of Tennessee 


Georg Biichner als Politiker, 
by Karl Vietor. Verlag Paul Haupt, Bern, 
Switzerland, 1939. 134 pp. Sw. Fr. 6.— 


Der Dichter Georg Biichner hat als po- 
litischer Fliichtling aus einem reaktiona- 
ren und versklayten Deutschland in der 
Schweiz Zuflucht, Arbeitsméglichkeit und 
den Atem der Freiheit gefunden. Es ist 
darum besonders begriiBenswert, da ein 
Schweizer Verleger die Erinnerung an 
diesen aufrechten Freiheitskampfer leben- 
dig erhalten hilft und Karl Vietors vor- 
treffliche Studie tiber Georg Biichner als 
Politiker der Offentlichkeit vorlegt. Karl 
Vietor steht in der ersten Reihe der deut- 
schen Literaturforscher, und man durfte 
von ihm gewiB eine griindliche und auf- 
schluBreiche Arbeit erwarten. Sein kleines 
Buch aber ist weit mehr als dies: es ist 
geschrieben mit der belebenden Warme 
eines wahrhaft Ergriffenen, mit der Weite 
und Umsicht eines klugen Forschers, der 
nicht nur seinen Helden ins Auge faBt, 
sondern auch die vielen geistigen Strome 
und Erregungen, die in seiner Gestalt 
zusammenflieBen und die er weitertreibt 
und weiterreicht. So liest sich Vietors 
Buch wie ein Kompendium der sozialen 
Bewegungen und Theorien im ersten Drit- 
tel des vorigen Jahrhunderts. Die gro- 
Ben politischen Gruppen, die Geschichte 
machten und machen werden, treten auf: 
Jakobinismus und St. Simonismus, biir- 
gerlicher Liberalismus und die Anfange 
proletarischer Massenbewegungen, aber 
die Schilderung verweilt mit ebensoviel 
Nachdruck bei den lokal hessischen 
Gruppierungen und Unternehmungen, in 
denen Biichner seine hervorragende Rolle 
spielte. Mit groBtem Geschick beweist 
Vietor seine These, daB Biichner, wie- 
wohl verwoben und paktierend mit den 
Bestrebungen des fortschrittlich biirger- 
lichen Liberalismus, seinen politischen 
Kampf bereits auf einer ganz anderen 
Ebene fiihrt. Ihm geht es nicht um Ver- 
fassungsreformen, um Vertretung des Biir- 
gertums in den Regierungskérpern, son- 
dern ihm geht es um den Aufstand der 
Massen gegen ihre Bedriicker. In seinem 
»Liessischen Landboten“ ruft er die Bau- 
ern zum Kampf auf, nicht fiir irgend- 
welche liberalpolitische Forderungen, son- 
dern fiir die Umwalzung des gesamten 
sozialen Gefiiges. Seine Mitarbeiter und 


Mitverschworenen sind die Manner, aus 
deren Geist spater die Achtundvierziger 
Revolution erwachsen soll, doch sein gei- 
stiger Bundesgenosse ist viel eher der 
Mann, der im Jahre 1848 das ,,Kommu- 
nistische Manifest“ ver6ffentlichen wird. 
So steht Biichner vereinsamt in der 
Gruppe seiner Mitverschwéo6rer, seine 
vorgeschobene sozial-revolutionare Posi- 
tion findet keine Bundesgenossen, und die 
besanftigende Redaktion des ,,Landboten“, 
die sehr gemaBigte zweite Auflage, die 
Weidig allein besorgte (und die Vietor 
das erste Mal — nach einer mehr als hun- 
dertjahrigen Verschollenheit — vorzulegen 
vermag) beweisen, daB seine Ziele nicht 
die Ziele des geplanten Aufstands waren. 
Musterhaft klar heben sich aus Vietors 
Darstellung die Gegensatze in dem Ver- 
schworenen-Lager, ergreifend und _pla- 
stisch treten die Mitspieler hervor: leiden. 
schaftlich aufrechte Kampfer und Denun- 
zianten, religids bewegte Eiferer und re- 
ligids Indifferente, Unerbittliche und 
Konzessionsbereite und tber ihnen allen 
die Fuchtel von Reaktion und Unter- 
drickung. Ein buntes Bild von Schick- 
salen und Charakteren, leidenschaftlicher 
Finsatz fiir die Freiheit und hinterhaltiger 
Kampf gegen Menschen hoher Gesin- 
nung, — all dies so aktuell und bewegend, 
daB man herzlich wiinscht, daB Karl Vie- 
tor bald sein groBes Biichner-Buch mége 
vorlegen kénnen, von dem diese schéne 
Studie nur einen Teil darstellt. 

—Oskar Seidlin 

Smith College. 


Tackling German, 

Paul G. Schroeder. Smallwood Press, go 
West Bayaud, Denver, Colorado. Price 
$7.50. 


Professor Schroeder of the University 
of Colorado presents a beginner’s text 
which differs from all others now avail- 
able, a distinction in itself and a chal- 
lenge to the interested teacher. Tackling 
German is a grammar which can just as 
well be used for reviewing as for fresh- 
man courses; it lays a solid foundation 
for future scientific study of the lan- 
guage, shows many traces of original syn- 
tactic investigations, and yet is always in 
a masterful way to the point — for the 
very beginner. Granted, it is not a kinder- 
garten book, but one ambitious enough 
to keep a college student busy; still, it 
has in substance been used and tested for 
years by Schroeder and his associates and 
yielded results. The experienced teacher 
will discover those anticipating sugges- 
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tions as to grammatical usage which most 
textbooks leave out for the sake of gen- 
eral appeal and which then in conversa- 
tion and composition classes have to be 
taken up unendingly (He was given an 
apple — not : Er wurde . .. Der von 
Goethe geschriebene Brief, etc.). Schroe- 
der also knows that our students as a rule 
have no idea of terminology and there- 
fore supplies introductory remarks in the 
proper place as to what is a pronoun 
and why it is so called, etc. This leads 
to peculiar didactic results: Any lesson 
can be assigned for home work or self 
study, before being talked over in class; 
the student has thus to grapple with his 
problem himself, essential for learning, 
and the teacher afterward is only called 
upon to elucidate and elaborate. The 
other method, which I have criticised 
frequently for its fake qualities, would 
make the student think that he under- 
stands everything on looking at his sim- 
lified text, inducing him not to go over 
it anymore. The lessons are so arranged 
that every teacher has alternatives; part 
can be left out, part can be done in ps 
part orally, | we in writing. Worksheets 
are appended which supplement the texts 
for translation, analysis, etc., offered in 
the lessons themselves. One entire lesson, 
on cognates and other philological mat- 
ters, kept on the high level that appeals 
to college students in our parts, is given 
as oo in case some teachers should 
oe er not to prepare their charges for 
igher German courses. The proof of 
Schroeder’s pudding is, of course, that he 
always has had good advanced classes and 
excellent advanced students, though Boul- 
der is not a big university. 

The print of the book is clear, the price 
(1.50) relatively low, and the manner of 
binding adequate for a book with work 
sheets, that will not be used second-hand. 
The list of irregular verbs, the tables of 
declensions, etc., and the vocabulary are 
useful and carefully done; but I cannot 
see why sitzen is always translated by 
sit. Much confusion could be avoided, 
if those intransitives were originally ren- 
dered correctly as to be sitting. Schroe- 
der’s book has, as far as I can see, fewer 
weaknesses than any other new text, but 
no one can be sure of that until he uses 
it. The best book for one instructor may 
be the worst for the other, as a few 
friends of mine prove who, on my rec- 
ommendation, have tried Hermann und 
Dorothea and found that it did not ap- 
peal to their students. It always has ap- 


pealed to mine. And yet, these friends 
are excellent teachers, textbook editors, 
and all that. But I do believe that Schroe- 
der’s book, published largely at the ex- 
pense of the author, deserves a fair trial 
by all serious teachers and adoption by 
all those who can use it. 

—Heinrich Meyer 

Rice Institute. 


Der veruntreute Himmel, 
Franz Werfel, Stockholm, Bermann- 
Fischer, 1939. 


Werfel has written in “Der veruntreute 
Himmel” again the story of an old ser- 
vant maid. But, unlike the Barbara of 
Werfel’s earlier novel, Teta Linek is 
bound by neither love nor association to 
her nephew Mojmir. She undertakes his 
education as a priest after seeing the lad 
but once. His priesthood becomes her 
“life plan,” into which she pours all her 
savings; she wi 20 thus to buy for herself 
a mediator before God. If the Teta of 
the novel’s first part seems hard and re- 
lentless in the execution of her plan, still 
she gains sympathy when in the second 
part she inevitably discovers Mojmir’s de- 
ception. During thirty years he has black- 
mailed her for money. His consecration, 
the mission to the heathen, his pastorate 
in her native village are all the creation 
of his beautifully written letters, as she 
learns when she meets another priest in 
his place at Hustopec and finds him, in- 
stead, a common swindler, ghost writer, 
purveyor of strip-tease photos, living 
squalidly with a mistress who despi 
him. The third part of the novel lets 
Teta repair her mistake. On a conducted 
pilgrimage to Rome she meets a young 
chaplain, Johannes Seydel, who might 
have been her Mojmir, had the nephew 
turned out well. The likable priest ab- 
solves her from any part in Mojmir’s 
crimes, but points out her error. She had 
calculated on Mojmir, but not loved him. 
Teta, in spite of her seventy years, plans 
to start afresh, loving Johannes. But, 
signaled out from the pilgrim group for 
the personal blessing of the pope, she 
suffers a stroke and dies in an overflow 
of honor and happiness. 

Werfel plays a part in the book as the 
narrator who lives with wealthy friends, 
Teta’s last employers. The tragedy of 
this family, the author’s own exile and 
that of Seydel, whom he meets in Paris, 
even the present plight of the world — 
all seem to Werfel the result of “Der 
veruntreute Himmel” (Heaven betrayed). 
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tions, especially in institutions which have 

transfers from other colleges or freshmen 

with two years of high-school German. 
—Jobn L. Kind 


University of Tennessee 


Georg Biichner als Politiker, 
by Karl Vietor. Verlag Paul Haupt, Bern, 
Switzerland, 1939. 134 pp. Sw. Fr.6.— 


Der Dichter Georg Biichner hat als po- 
litischer Fliichtling aus einem reaktiona- 
ren und versklavten Deutschland in der 
Schweiz Zuflucht, Arbeitsméglichkeit und 
den Atem der Freiheit gefunden. Es ist 
darum besonders begriiBenswert, daB ein 
Schweizer Verleger die Erinnerung an 
diesen aufrechten Freiheitskampfer leben- 
dig erhalten hilft und Karl Vietors vor- 
treffliche Studie tiber Georg Biichner als 
Politiker der Offentlichkeit vorlegt. Karl 
Vietor steht in der ersten Reihe der deut- 
schen Literaturforscher, und man durfte 
von ihm gewiB eine griindliche und auf- 
schluBreiche Arbeit erwarten. Sein kleines 
Buch aber ist weit mehr als dies: es ist 
geschrieben mit der belebenden Warme 
eines wahrhaft Ergriffenen, mit der Weite 
und Umsicht eines klugen Forschers, der 
nicht nur seinen Helden ins Auge fabt, 
sondern auch die vielen geistigen Str6me 
und Erregungen, die in seiner Gestalt 
zusammenflieBen und die er weitertreibt 
und weiterreicht. So liest sich Vietors 
Buch wie ein Kompendium der sozialen 
Bewegungen und Theorien im ersten Drit- 
tel des vorigen Jahrhunderts. Die gro- 
Ben politischen Gruppen, die Geschichte 
machten und machen werden, treten auf: 
Jakobinismus und St. Simonismus, biir- 
gerlicher Liberalismus und die Anfange 
proletarischer Massenbewegungen, aber 
die Schilderung verweilt mit ebensoviel 
Nachdruck bei den lokal hessischen 
Gruppierungen und Unternehmungen, in 
denen Biichner seine hervorragende Rolle 
spielte. Mit groBtem Geschick beweist 
Vietor seine These, daB Biichner, wie- 
wohl verwoben und paktierend mit den 
Bestrebungen des fortschrittlich biirger- 
lichen Liberalismus, seinen politischen 
Kampf bereits auf einer ganz anderen 
Ebene fiihrt. Ihm geht es nicht um Ver- 
fassungsreformen, um Vertretung des Biir- 
gertums in den Regierungsk6rpern, son- 
dern ihm geht es um den Aufstand der 
Massen gegen ihre Bedriicker. In seinem 
»Hessischen Landboten“ ruft er die Bau- 
ern zum Kampf auf, nicht fiir irgend- 
welche liberalpolitische Forderungen, son- 
dern fiir die Umwalzung des gesamten 
sozialen Gefiiges. Seine Mitarbeiter und 


Mitverschworenen sind die Manner, aus 
deren Geist spater die Achtundvierziger 
Revolution erwachsen soll, doch sein gei- 
stiger Bundesgenosse ist viel eher der 
Mann, der im Jahre 1848 das ,,;Kommu- 
nistische Manifest“ ver6ffentlichen wird. 
So steht Biichner vereinsamt in der 
Gruppe seiner Mitverschwo6rer, seine 
vorgeschobene sozial-revolutionare Posi- 
tion findet keine Bundesgenossen, und die 
besinftigende Redaktion des ,,Landboten“, 
die sehr gemaBigte zweite Auflage, die 
Weidig allein besorgte (und die Vietor 
das erste Mal — nach einer mehr als hun- 
dertjahrigen Verschollenheit — vorzulegen 
vermag) beweisen, daB seine Ziele nicht 
die Ziele des geplanten Aufstands waren. 
Musterhaft klar heben sich aus Vietors 
Darstellung die Gegensatze in dem Ver- 
schworenen-Lager, ergreifend und _pla- 
stisch treten die Mitspieler hervor: leiden. 
schaftlich aufrechte Kimpfer und Denun- 
zianten, religids bewegte Eiferer und re- 
ligids Indifferente, Unerbittliche und 
Konzessionsbereite und tiber ihnen allen 
die Fuchtel von Reaktion und Unter- 
driickung. Ein buntes Bild von Schick- 
salen und Charakteren, leidenschaftlicher 
Einsatz fiir die Freiheit und hinterhaltiger 
Kampf gegen Menschen hoher Gesin- 
nung, — all dies so aktuell und bewegend, 
daB man herzlich winscht, daB Karl Vie- 
tor bald sein groBes Biichner-Buch mége 
vorlegen koénnen, von dem diese schéne 
Studie nur einen Teil darstellt. 

—Oskar Seidlin 

Smith College. 


Tackling German, 

Paul G. Schroeder. Smallwood Press, 4o 
West Bayaud, Denver, Colorado. Price 
$7.50. 


Professor Schroeder of the University 
of Colorado presents a beginner’s text 
which differs from all others now avail- 
able, a distinction in itself and a chal- 
lenge to the interested teacher. Tackling 
German is a grammar which can just as 
well be used for reviewing as for fresh- 
man courses; it lays a slid foundation 
for future scientific study of the lan- 
guage, shows many traces of original syn- 
tactic investigations, and yet is always in 
a masterful way to the point — for the 
very beginner. Granted, it is not a kinder- 
garten book, but one ambitious enough 
to keep a college student busy; still, it 
has in substance been used and tested for 
years by Schroeder and his associates and 
yielded results. The experienced teacher 
will discover those anticipating sugges- 
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tions as to grammatical usage which most 
textbooks leave out for the sake of gen- 
eral appeal and which then in conversa- 
tion and composition classes have to be 
taken up unendingly (He was given an 
apple — not : Er wurde . . . Der von 
Goethe geschriebene Brief, etc.). Schroe- 
der also knows that our students as a rule 
have no idea of terminology and there- 
fore supplies introductory remarks in the 
proper place as to what is a pronoun 
and why it is so called, etc. This leads 
to peculiar didactic results: Any lesson 
can be assigned for home work or self 
study, before being talked over in class; 
the student has thus to grapple with his 
problem himself, essential for learning, 
and the teacher afterward is only called 
upon to elucidate and elaborate. The 
other method, which I have criticised 
frequently for its fake qualities, would 
make the student think that he under- 
stands everything on looking at his sim- 
lified text, inducing him not to go over 
it anymore. The lessons are so arranged 
that every teacher has alternatives; part 
can be left out, part can be done in a 
part orally, part in writing. Worksheets 
are appended which supplement the texts 
for translation, analysis, etc., offered in 
the lessons themselves. One entire lesson, 
on cognates and other philological mat- 
ters, kept on the high level that appeals 
to college students in our parts, is given 
as a. in case some teachers should 
refer not to prepare their charges for 
igher German courses. The proof of 
Schroeder’s pudding is, of course, that he 
always has had good advanced classes and 
excellent advanced students, though Boul- 
der is not a big university. 

The print of the book is clear, the price 
(1.50) relatively low, and the manner of 
binding adequate for a book with work 
sheets, that will not be used second-hand. 
The list of irregular verbs, thes tables of 
declensions, etc., and the vocabulary are 
useful and carefully done; but I cannot 
see why sitzen is always translated by 
sit. Much confusion could be avoided, 
if those intransitives were originally ren- 
dered correctly as to be sitting. Schroe- 
der’s book has, as far as I can see, fewer 
weaknesses than any other new text, but 
no one can be sure of that until he uses 
it. The best book for one instructor may 
be the worst for the other, as a few 
friends of mine prove who, on my rec- 
ommendation, have tried Hermann und 
Dorothea and found that it did not ap- 
peal to their students. It always has ap- 


pealed to mine. And yet, these friends 
are excellent teachers, textbook editors, 
and all that. But I do believe that Schroe- 
der’s book, published largely at the ex- 
pense of the author, deserves a fair trial 
by all serious teachers and adoption by 
all those who can use it. 

—Heinrich Meyer 

Rice Institute. 


Der veruntreute Himmel, 
Franz Werfel, Stockholm, Bermann- 
Fischer, 1939. 


Werfel has written in “Der veruntreute 
Himmel” again the story of an old ser- 
vant maid. But, unlike the Barbara of 
Werfel’s earlier novel, Teta Linek is 
bound by neither love nor association to 
her nephew Mojmir. She undertakes his 
education as a priest after seeing the lad 
but once. His priesthood becomes her 
“life plan,” into which she pours all her 
savings; she eo thus to buy for herself 
a mediator before God. If the Teta of 
the novel’s first part seems hard and re- 
lentless in the execution of her plan, still 
she gains sympathy when in the second 
part she inevitably discovers Mojmir’s de- 
ception. During thirty years he has black- 
mailed her for money. His consecration, 
the mission to the heathen, his pastorate 
in her native village are all the creation 
of his beautifully written letters, as she 
learns when she meets another priest in 
his place at Hustopec and finds him, in- 
stead, a common swindler, ghost writer, 
purveyor of strip-tease photos, living 
squalidly with a mistress who despi 
him. The third part of the novel lets 
Teta repair her mistake. On a conducted 
pilgrimage to Rome she meets a young 
chaplain, Johannes Seydel, who might 
have been her Mojmir, had the nephew 
turned out well. The likable priest ab- 
solves her from any part in Mojmir’s 
crimes, but points out her error. She had 
calculated on Mojmir, but not loved him. 
Teta, in spite of her seventy years, plans 
to start afresh, loving Johannes. But, 
signaled out from the pilgrim group for 
the personal blessing of the pope, she 
suffers a stroke and dies in an overflow 
of honor and happiness. 

Werfel plays a part in the book as the 
narrator who lives with wealthy friends, 
Teta’s last employers. The tragedy of 
this family, the author’s own exile and 
that of Seydel, whom he meets in Paris, 
even the present plight of the world — 
all seem to Werfel the result of “Der 
veruntreute Himmel” (Heaven betrayed). 
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Teta in her long and faithful life reck- 
oned on the lasting values of the beyond. 
We moderns have denied our faith in 
them and lost purpose and plan in life. 


The book maintains a lively, fast-mov- 
ing interest, if only in the realistically, 
yet sympathetically described mesquinerie 
of Teta’s relatives, the straightforward 
righteousness of her own existence. Yet, 
like the historical novels and great men’s 
biographies, whose popularity the author 
mentions, while recommending his own 
choice of a contemporary, more simple 
subject, “Der veruntreute Himmel,” too, 
is escape literature. For who of us can 
regard Teta’s life other than as outsiders 
and epigones look back on a simpler, 
better existence, irreparably lost to the 
faithless, chaotic modern world. 

—Marjorie F. Lawson 

Oberlin College. 


A Revolution in European Poetry — 
1660-1900, 
Emery Neff, Columbia University Press. 


Perhaps no form of literature better re- 
veals the state of mind of an age than its 
lyric poetry. In it are the most intimate 
of confessions of its most sensitive and 
expressive spirits. The hopes and fears, 
the certitudes and doubts and the disil- 
lusionments, the poignant and unforget- 
table glimpses of life, all are there with 
the “lively feeling” that gave them utter- 
ance. It is these that make the study of 
lyric poetry so valuable to another age. 
In it one catches its flavor as one never 
can in the larger and more comprehensive 
works of the a imagination. There is 
more of Wordsworth in the Ode on In- 
timations of Immortality than in the 
whole of the Excursion or the Prelude. 


The title of this book, A Revolution in 
Poetry is well chosen, for though it by 
no means ignores the longer poems writ- 
ten between 1660 and 1900, rightly the 
emphasis is given to the lyricists. It is 
from the briefer poems, rather than the 
longer, that one catches the full emo- 
tional as well as intellectual significance 
of what took place in the major Euro- 
pean poetry in those more than two cen- 
turies. It was a revolution that left few 
of the ancient landmarks standing. A 
mighty and perhaps unbridgeable chasm 


separates us from the ancienne régime of 
Louis XIV and his grandson Louis XV. 
It almost seems that the imagination of 
poetry was altered, its scope, and its 
whole theory of values. 

The book is a- comparative study of 
the poetry of France, England, Germany 
and Italy. It is a pity that the poetry of 
Spain was omitted, especially the poetry 
of the 19th century. It begins with the 
age of confidence in “tradition and rea- 
son”, the prelude to and first chapter of 
the age of science. It was then that 
mathematics and physics and astronomy, 
with their revelation of the world of law 
and order, dominated the European im- 
agination. The end of the 18th century 
saw the rise of a more fluid philosophy 
of science, the new biology with its ideas 
of mutation, progress, and the ideas of 
evolution. Its effect on the “romantic 
movement” of literature and poetry has 
never been fully told; but it gave a new 
meaning to nature and a new significance 
to the age old question of man’s place in 
nature. Then came the triumph of me- 
chanistic science in the 19th century, with 
the Darwinian definition of evolution, 
the war for survival, and the industrial 
revolution that translated Darwinianism 
into a social creed. Again there was a 
new day, and not a happy one, for the 

etic imagination. The story of all this 
is the theme of the book, with comment 
and gloss furnished by the poets them- 
selves. 

The book is well divided into its ap- 
propriate sections, telling of the varied 
influences that came to mould the poetic 
imagination:—eighteenth century — 
phy, the influence of the mystical north, 
the cult of the common man, the glory 
of Greek art, the influence of nature and 
the mystery of the newly revealed uni- 
verse, and finally the sense of the paradox 
of human aspiration and the determinism 
of the new science. The poets are all 
here, the great ones, from Racine and 
Boileau to Verlaine and Rimbaud; from 
Dryden to Swinburne; from Foscolo to 
Leopardi and Carducci; and from Herder 
to eine and Lenau. Even the casual 
reader with competent anthologies of 
poetry at his elbow will greatly enjoy 
and profit by this book. 

—Philo M. Buck, Jr. 

University of Wisconsin. 





